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OVERLAND JOURNEY TO CALIFORNIA BY PLATTE 
RIVER ROUTE AND SOUTH PASS IN 1850 


By Fancuer Stimson? 


The ceding to the United States by Mexico of California in 
1848 and the discovery of gold there the same year turned the at- 
tention of the people of the United States to that distant country. 
When it became known that gold existed there in paying quanti- 
ties a tide of emigration set in, many people from the seaboard 
states going by way of Cape Horn, a trip requiring at least six 
months by sailing vessels. 

A few emigrants late in 1848 started overland and wintered 
in Salt Lake Valley, which had been settled by the Mormons 
three years before. A much larger overland movement followed 
in 1849. The writer then lived in Palmyra, Jefferson County, 
Wisconsin. Among his acquaintances were some who started 
overland for the gold fields early in the spring of that year. 
During the winter which followed the excitement grew to fever 
heat by the arrival in that quiet town of two men direct from the 
new Eldorado. These men brought with them large sums of 
money which they had obtained in the placer diggings in Cali- 
fornia. The sight of the gold which they had with them intensi- 
fied the excitement. Soon a company was organized with the 
view of making an early start in the spring of 1850 to cross the 


plains. 


1Fancher Stimson was born in Ontario County, New_York, February 25, 


1828, and died at Council Bluffs, Iowa, January 9, 1902. In his early manhood 
he resided for a time at Palmyra, Wisconsin, and later at Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, but in 1880 removed to Council Bluffs, Iowa. He was a civil engineer 
and from 1888 to 1890 served as city engineer of Council Bluffs. This interest- 
ing and graphic diary kept by him while making a trip across the plains and 
mountains to California in 1850, and the accompanying article and notes 
written by him in 1900, were in their original form recently presented to the 
Historical Department of Iowa by his daughter, Mrs. Carrie S. Allingham, of 
Council Bluffs.—Editor. 
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The company consisted of five men of whom the writer was 

one. The others were John Clark, Richard Williams, 
Weed, and H. Griswold. The outfit consisted of six horses and 
one wagon. Four of the horses were in harness, attached to the 
wagon. The other two were saddle horses, or were so used in 
the early part of our journey. We made our start, as noted in 
the diary, in March. The weather was good and gave fair prom- 
ise of an early spring, a promise not realized later on. 

We headed for the Mississippi River at Fulton, Illinois, oppo- 
site Clinton, Iowa, passing through Whitewater, Janesville, and 
Beloit, Wisconsin, and Rockford, Illinois. In that early day 
Iowa was not much settled, save along the Mississippi River and 
in the counties in the east half of the state. Leaving Clinton 
we passed through DeWitt, county seat of Clinton County,” 
crossed the Cedar River many miles below the present site of 
Cedar Rapids, thence to Iowa City, then the capital of the state, 
thence to Des Moines, then a little town of board shanties. There 
was no settlement from there to Kanesville (now Council Bluffs) 
nor any survey of public lands. 

The country passed over between Des Moines and Kanesville 
was unbroken prairie. The route for the road had been chosen 
in advance of the first wagons which had passed, and its course 
indicated by a pile of buffalo bones and skulls on each high point 
or ridge over which the road passed, done perhaps by the first 
Mormon emigrants four years before. 

On our journey from our home in Wisconsin to Kanesville we 
had the company of several other Wisconsin outfits from neigh- 
boring towns in that state. On arriving at Kanesville we se-. 
lected our respective camping grounds to await the growth of 
grass, which was much behind what was usual at that season, 
April 10. The selection made by my party was the lower part of 
the glen in which stands George Keeline’s house on Pierce Street, 
then as now grass-grown and without trees or brush. The hill- 
sides, then annually swept over by fires, were sparsely covered 
by a stunted growth of brush and small trees, from which oaks 
and elms and walnuts of large size have since grown. The resi- 


2DeWitt was the county seat of Clinton Count from 1842 t 
oO 1869. - 
bleed the county records to Clinton was fracas in November, 1360. ten 
es of the DeWitt Observer in the Historical Department of Iowa.)—Kditor. 
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dent population, all Mormons, including the farming portion sur- 
rounding the village, could not have exceeded 400. All build- 
ings were of logs and mostly one story. The business portion 
was clustered about the corner where now stands the First M. E. 
Church. Residences were built for a little distance up the glen, 
now First Street, and on the level bottoms between there and 
Harrison Street. Indian Creek, now flowing through a channel 


100 feet wide by 30 feet deep, was then a little meandering 


stream easily spanned by a few planks resting upon logs reach- 
ing from bank to bank. 


In this camp we remained about two weeks. We occupied the 
time in making final preparations for our journey. For several 
weeks the grass would be scant and unnutritious.. For that rea- . 
son we bought of the Mormon farmers a large quantity of corn 
which we shelled and sacked. This we loaded upon our wagon. 
We also bought a lighter wagon suitable for our two extra horses, 
and that was loaded with corn. For this we paid sixty-five cents 
per bushel. Later in that market a much higher price was paid. 
We had also to provide for our subsistence. No further oppor- 
tunity would offer for laying in a supply. Three months was 
the shortest time on which we could safely figure before we could 
reach our destination. A generous stock of flour, bacon, sugar, 
coffee, and tea was provided. Luxuries like butter, syrups, con- 
densed milk, etc., were not to be thought of. Salt, baking. pow- 
der, and soap were not omitted. 


It was known that in 749 the emigrants had laid in much 
larger stocks of provisions than were found to be necessary, and 
near the end of the journey great quantities were cast out along 
the way to relieve their animals of a part of their burden. We 
erred in not providing enough. Our supplies ran short. Only 
for the reason that all along on the last one hundred or hundred 
and fifty miles we met many small parties who had come over 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains with provisions to sell, we would 
have been obliged to kill and eat our jaded but faithful horses. 
If reports which we heard were true some there were who, taking 
another route near the last end, failed to meet such supplies and 
perished in the mountains. This was told of some of the parties 
who took the Truckee River route. Among the articles most 
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fortunately remembered by us were an extra supply of horse- 
shoes, and nails for same. Later on during our journey these 
were found to be of great service to ourselves and to some of our 
fellow travelers less provident in that particular. 


During our stay at this place there occurred the death of a 
member of one of the Whitewater, Wisconsin, companies who 
had been our companions from the time of leaving home. He 
was a man of thirty-five or forty years, unmarried. The Mor- 
mon preacher, Orson Hyde, was at that time a resident, and 
officiating minister of the Mormon Church at Kanesville. At the 
funeral of our friend the elder conducted the services, and the 
remains were taken to the hill where now is Fairview Cemetery. 


Preparations for moving out were begun soon after April 20. 
An organization had been formed for mutual help and protection 
from Indian depredations, of about one hundred and thirty men, 
an equal number of horses, and forty-three wagons. A captain 
and other officers were elected. It may here be said that this 
organization was soon found to be cumbersome and undesirable. 
The fear of Indians was quickly dispelled and became a subject 
of merriment. After two or three days of wrangling and dis- 
agreement, the captain resigned and disbandment followed. My 
party continued in company with the Wisconsin parties with 
whom we had traveled from the start, say about twenty-five men, 
twenty horses and five or six wagons. 


Returning now to the breaking up of our camp in Kanesville, 
our unwieldy train of more than forty wagons moved out, our 
purpose being to reach the ferry over the Missouri River lo- 
cated not far from where now is Florence, a suburb of Omaha 
north of that city, and distant from our camp by the road which 
we must travel, twelve or fifteen miles. To reach the ferry we 
were forced to go north from Kanesville several miles to avoid 
a bend of the river, which at that time flowed through Big Lake, 
so called now, the river having long since departed from it. Ar- 
riving at the ferry (a rope one) late in the afternoon we found 
many teams ahead of us waiting for their turn. It was near 
night next day (April 21) before we were over, and a camp 
was made on the west side of the river. There was no home of 
any white man then on that side of the Missouri, and none were 
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seen by us until we reached the end of our journey in Califor- 
nia, July 16. 

Our camp on the west bank of the river was near the winter 
quarters of the Mormons, the first wintering place of that perse- 
cuted people after they had been driven from Nauvoo. That 
was the winter of 1846-47. That was to them a memorable win- 
ter. Many were the deaths among them which resulted from 
its rigors, unhoused as they were and with insufficient food and 
clothing. During our stay in that camp we visited their burial 
place on the side of the bluff overlooking the river. The many 
mounds, then overgrown with grass, told a story of suffering 
and endurance which has since then been told and retold, and 
has, throughout the civilized world, excited feelings of pity and 
admiration. Their history was then unwritten. They had pre- 
ceded us only three years, over a trackless stretch of prairie, 
mountain, and desert, and had made for themselves a new home 
a thousand miles away from the scene of their suffering, and by 
their thrift and industry were already making the “desert blos- 
som as the rose.” 

In bidding adieu for several months to the civilized world, as 
we were then doing, we were to follow for hundreds of miles 
a route selected by their guides, and by them and their animals 
trodden into a well-beaten wagon road over mountain and plain, 
which at this time, fifty years later (1900), is still distinctly 
visible in places undisturbed by cultivation. 

The little log hamlet on the Iowa side of the river, Kanes- 
ville, although made up wholly of people of that sect, was not 
intended to be a permanent settlement. It was merely a way 
station for the outfitting of Mormon parties who would follow 
on to Salt Lake, the land of promise. To one of the wagon 
wheels of their first emigrant party was attached an odometer, 
and a suitable person was detailed to take notes. A record was 
kept of each day’s travel and distance—in one column the dis- 
tance from starting place, in another column the distance from 
the last camp. Objects which would attract notice as creeks, 
groves along the river bank, even solitary clumps of willows on 
a treeless plain, rocks of peculiar and noticeable shape, were 
named and distance noted. After reaching their destination 
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these were arranged and published in pamphlet form and sent 
back to their outpost, Kanesville, for the benefit and guidance 
of the Saints who were to follow. 

When we were there copies of this “Mormon Guide Book” were 
available. We supplied ourselves with them and found them of 
much value. We knew where water could be had and could se- 
lect our camping places a day or more ahead. We continued in 
this well-marked road to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 
A few miles beyond South Pass this road divides. We there 
left the Mormon road and took the right hand or Oregon Trail 
as noted in the diary under date of May 30. 

These notes were kept by the writer daily while on the trip, 
often when tired, dusty, and hungry, after a day’s travel. The 
brief space allotted to each day renders them short and at times 
unsatisfactory. Side notes were taken, as will be observed, but 
they are lost, as is also the last page of the diary, containing the 
last three days’ travel and arrival in the mining town of Placer- 
ville, then for obvious reason called “Hang Town.” 


Sunday, April 21st, 1850°* Left Palmyra Wisconsin March 11th 1850 
and arrived at Council Bluffs April 10th having been just 30 days on 
the road a distance of about 500 miles. At Council Bluffs we staid some- 
thing over a week, and having obtained our supplies we joined an 
organized company of about 130 men and 43 waggons. 

Monday, April 22nd. At about 9 oclock A.M, left camp on south- 
west side Missouri river at the old Mormon winter-quarters Our course 
for a considerable part of the day lay within sight of the Missouri river. 
The road good entirely free from sloughs very hard and firm but ex- 
ceedingly winding and somewhat hilly passing as it does over a con- 
tinual succession of hills and hollows. Arrived at Pappea [Papillion?] 
creek 18 miles drive and camped for the night. 

Tuesday, April 23d. Weather very fair but cold north wind. Very 
little appearance as yet of grass, Left camp early this morning. Crossed 
the creek by the bridge built by the Mormons. Our road today if pos- 
sible was more crooked than yesterday. Drove 9 miles to Elk-Horn 
river, which is a beautiful stream about nine rods wide, and 6 or 8 feet 
deep. A good ferry is established here. After crossing over the river 


we encamped to wait for a part of our company who were yet behind. 
Wind changed during the day to south. 


“The text of the writer of this diary is followed recisel including his 
style of dates, and his errors in punctuation, apelling. capitalieutions “ares 
mostly made, no doubt, because the writing was done under the hardships of 


travel, and when he was only a boy. The portions of the article preceding and° 


following the diary, which were written fift ear: 
good literary quality.—Editor. 7 years Ee) ee 
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Wednesday, April 24th. Weather fine today: South wind and quite 
warm. Made 25 miles and camped on the bank of the Platte river. Our 
road today has been straight and level all the way on flat land of the 
Platte river. The flats are from 8 to 10 miles wide and have at some 
time been over-flowed by the river which is a shallow muddy looking 
stream with a quicksand bottom The road on the bottoms in midsummer 
would be excellent but at the present time is intersected with several bad 
sloughs. 

Thursday, April 25th. Made about 23 miles today. Crossed several 
bad sloughs and were obliged to draw our waggons through by hand. 
74% miles from camp passed an Indian grave and saw at a distance on 
the opposite of the river an Indian village. Weather still continues 
warm. Wind S.S W. with some prospect of rain. 

Friday, April 26th. Decamped about daylight & arrived at the ferry 
on the Loup Fork about 91% oclock: this is a very bad stream to ford or 
ferry. The old Mormon fording place is about 27 miles above. The 
current of the river is very swift and forms sand bars in the bed of the 
river which are continually changing. Camped on east bank of river 
as one company was ahead of us and wind blew too strong to ferry. 
Plenty cotton wood timber and good place to camp. We are told that 
4 or 5 men were drowned last year in attempting to ‘ford the river at 
this place. 

Saturday, April 27th. Weather rather cold all day spent in ferrying 
the river at night camped on the other side 

This was a rope and current ferry, owned & operated by some Mor- 
mons, who had made a temporary stop at the Loup Fork, and were 
making a “good thing” helping us gentiles to cross a bad & somewhat 
dangerous stream We did not begrudge them our crossing fee. 

Sunday, April 28th. It was thought best to travel today as our teams 
are well rested I am prepared to oppose travelling on the Sabbath on 
all occasions except when compelled to do so by absolute necessity, but 
the majority rules and I am carried along. Made about 34 miles and 
encamped on bank of Loup Fork.* 

8These were the first Indians which we had seen. After we had gone into 
camp two of them crossed the shallow Platte River and visited us. We had 
heard. harrowing tales of their depredations against the whites passing through 
their country, and although these two were treated kindly and well fed, it 
was suggested that they were really acting as spies and a night attack might 
be expected from the warriors of the village. After sunset, they uttered their 
“How, how!” and were about to depart on their return. This our brave (?) 
fellows prevented, and showed them a bed under cover, where they might pass 
the night. Reluctantly they crawled inside, and our night watch were instructed 
to keep an eye on them and prevent their escape. Next morning after feeding 
them well, they were permitted to go where they pleased. Later on we be- 


came better acquainted with our red brother of the plains, and whenever this 
incident was alluded to it seldom failed to provoke a broad smile. 


4An error was made in name of river at this camp. It could not have been 
Loup Fork. We left that in the morning of that day (Sunday) thirty-four 
miles back. That would bring us to a point about half way between Clarks 
and Central City-—stations on the Union Pacific. Here a long island in the 
Platte lies near the north bank of the river. The island is more than six miles 
in length, and is overgrown with cottonwood trees and willow. The main river 
could not be seen from our camp and the smaller stream between us and the 
island has in the diary been called the Loup Fork. An incident occurred on 
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Monday, April 29th. Made about 33 miles. Struck the Mormon trail 
about 5-1% or 6 miles from our last night camp. We traveled about 25 
miles today without water & were fortunate enough to find a little a 
little creek not mentioned in the Mormon guide probably at that time 
entirely dry. The wind had blown strong all day and we had just un- 
hitched our teams and struck our tent when the wind struck us with 
redoubled fury driving clouds of sand before it. We held our tent up 
about 2 hours and then pulled it down & got under tent cloth and some 
in the waggon and spent the worst night I ever experienced.® 

Tuesday, April 30th. After a search of about an hour and a half for 
caps hats, horse blankets, and other loose articles which the wind had 
blown away in the night we decamped, and drove over a very good road 
for about 8 or 10 miles and came within 2 miles of the Platte river again. 
Made about 15 miles and pitched our tents at Wood river so called by 
the Mormons; good camping place, stream easily forded. Today one 
of our men shot a buffalo. They are becoming quite plenty, several an- 
telopes have been seen. 

Wednesday, May 1st. Started about 9 ocleok and made about 16 
miles and camped near a small creek which puts into the Platte near 
by. The new grass is higher here than I have seen it before. Our ani- 
mals were able to get a good bite. One of our company lost a good 
horse last night from eating too much corn without hay or grass. We 
feast on buffalo meat now-a-days. I think it the sweetest and best 
meat that I have ever eaten. 


Thursday, May 2d. Broke up camp early this morning. Road still 
level and very good quite free from bad sloughs Road still continues 


this day which I recall. After our tents had been struck in the morning and 
our own wagons loaded and ready for a start, I went ahead alone and on 
foot. I was perhaps a mile in advance of the company. A low swell of the 
prairie to the south—on my left—hid the river and the intervening bottoms 
from my view and from view of those who were behind. I heard a roaring 
noise in that driecton. At first I could not make out what it meant. The 
south wind was blewing strongly. Presently I saw a volume of smoke rise 
above the low hill. The prairie grass was on fire and the strong wind was 
sweeping it upon us with the speed of a running horse. If it caught our train 
the result would be disastrous. Nothing could control our horses in their terror, 
nor save Our canvas-covered wagons and commissary stores. Luckily, when I 
felt in my pocket for a match T found one. I quickly had it lighted and ap- 
plied to the tall and heavy prairie grass on the leeward side of the road, and 
with a lighted wisp fired the grass along as fast as I could go. Away went 
a wall of flame, fifteen or twenty feet high as fast as it was approaching us 
from the south, Our people saw and understood. Horses were lashed into a 
run, They arrived upon the burnt-over ground none too quickly. 


5This storm was of wind, not accompanied with rain or moisture in any 
form. The fire had swept over the prairie two days before and the ground was 
covered with ashes, cinders, and particles of unconsumed grass. All this min- 
gled with grains of sand was lifted into the air in such a cloud that no eye 
of man or horse could be held open. No supper could be prepared, no feed 
or water for the horses. These stood tied to our wagons until the wind had 
spent its fury. The little stream mentioned was in a depression three or four 
feet below the general level. Water was flowing in it when we arrived. When 
morning dawned the wind had ceased. We looked for the stream. Even the 
depression was filled with ashes and cinders and could scarcely be located. On 
finding it and digging through to water, that was found to be black and unfit 
for use. Without any attempt to prepare breakfast or to feed, we gathered 


our scattered property and drove on in § 
Azseribed. Rerly in search of water which we found as 


apr se 
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within 4 or 5 miles of the Platte. Made 26 miles and camped near the 
river. It is now raining considerably. The ground is very dry and a 
shower of rain will start the grass right up. Plenty of cotton wood 
timber along the streams yet, but we shall soon pass timber of all de- 
scription. 

Friday, May 3d. Started early this morning and made about 28 
miles over a very good road for the season of the year. There has 
been a strong north wind blowing today and very cold. No prospects 
of grass yet the old grass has been entirely burnt off. We see large 
quantities of game buffalo and antelope every day. Camped near the 
river again. no timber. 

Saturday, May 4th. Drove 15 miles to-day and encamped at the first 
convenient place, two or three miles from the river: quite cool yet but 
warmer than yesterday As our animals have only corn to eat without 
hay or grass, they are running down rapidly and we are obliged to 
make short drives and camp early to let them pick around as much as 
possible. From our experience so far I would not advise emigrants to 
leave the settlements in the spring before their animals can get a bite 
of grass. 

Sunday, May 5th. We hitched up our teams about 9 oclock and 
drove about 20 miles and encamped near the river The weather is clear 
but cold. The roads are good and The Lord has still continued to bless 
us with health and prosperity although we have not refrained from 
desecrating his holy Sabbath day. 

Monday, May 6th. Made 21 miles to-day over a heavy sandy road 
a part of the way with some sloughs. Our road to-day has been off 
the river and next the bluffs thus avoiding a bad swamp.® We have 
encamped for the night close by a little stream called Carrion Creek. 
The grass at this point is the best that I have seen This afternoon we 
passed the most beautiful spring of clear cold water that I ever saw. 

Tuesday, May 7th. Today our road has been close alongside of the 
river We have now passed the last timber that we shall see for a dis- 
tance of 200 miles: our only dependanance for fuel for this distance 
will be buffalo chips & willow bushes. The bluffs approach nearer the 
river here than when we first neared it, and the flats are more springy 
and soft, consequently we are obliged to keep along the bluffs which 
gives us a sandy road. 

Wednesday, May 8th. Our road to-day has been for the most part 
been over the bluffs, very hard drawing through the sand. We have 
now passed the point where the South Branch of the Platte puts into 
the river hence the stream is not more than half as large as it has been 
back. We passed the grave of a man from Iowa who died May Ist 
1850 of congestion of the brain. He must have belonged to the first 


company that went through. 


- 6During this day’s drive—Monday, May 6—we must have passed the mouth 
of the South Platte River. We did not observe it for reason that our road 
was far away from the river and along the bluffs, to avoid a bad swamp. 
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Thursday, May 9th. Road to-day mostly alongside the river very 
good but occasionally a soft spot. Made 26 miles and camped by wolf 
creek. Our number of waggons which at first consisted of 26 waggons 
that is after our division, is now reduced to 23. Three have been thrown 
aside, after having fed out the load with which they were loaded. We 
have seen no Indians for the last 10 or 12 days. 

Friday, May 10th. ‘This morning ascended a steep sand bluff a few 
rods from camp. Our road for threefourths of a mile was heavey sand 
after which it was hard and good. Drove 28 miles and camped oppo- 
site an encampment of Indians and traders on South side Platte: were 
visited in the evening by several Indians of the Sioux nation. About 
10 oclock A.M passed “Lone Tree.” The bluffs on the opposite side 
of the river are very bold and high and from this side look like one 
compact ledge of rocks but are probably composed of a species of 
hard clay. 

Saturday, May 11th. Three oclock P.M. found us 21 miles from our 
last encampment. Our road has been good a part of the way over 
bluffs but not sandy. Encamped near the river at a point called “An- 
cient Bluff Ruins”, supposed by some to resemble the ruins of old 
castles & fortifications. Several single towers of rock and clay from 
109 to 300 feet in diameter rise to the perpendicular height of 75 to 
200 feet giving a home in the caverns and crevices to great numbers of 
wolves, ravens, rattlesnakes, etc. etc. 

Sunday, May 12th. 

Again it was thought advisable to travel on the Sabbath and night 
found us about 30 miles further advanced on our journey and in camp 
nearly opposite “Chimney Rock” which is on the south side of the river. 
The top of this rock is elevated about 250 feet above the surrounding 
country and rises in a slim perpendicular column from the top of a 
conical shaped hill which makes up about half its height. 

Monday, May 13th. Brought us 26 miles along on our journey over 
the best road for that distance that I ever saw; perfectly smooth with- 
out a slough, sand or even a stone in the way. Passed “Mount Scott” 
about 1-¥, oclock and camped at Trout creek. Our animals are doing 
well. Grass is now high enough to afford considerable nourishment. 

Tuesday, May 14th. A drive of 28 miles brought us to a rather poor 
camping place? on the banks of the Platte Road today rather sandy 


TThis camp (Tuesday evening, May 14) was about nine or te i 

of the west line of Nebraska. During the drive of. this day we aie me bee 
of the buffaloes. Only a few small bunches had been seen for several days. 
We passed them in largest numbers from about where Grand Island now is 
to somewhere near the mouth of South Platte River. The valley along where 
are now Kearney, Lexington, and Cozad, was swarming with them in bands of 
fifty to two hundred or three hundred. At times we estimated as many as 
four thousand or five thousand would be in sight at one view. They paid 
little attention to us save when hunted by us. The old and superannuated 
males seemed to be in bands by themselves. On an oceasion one of our hunters 
killed one of these, but the meat was found to be so tough that we passed 
them by. Some of them had been caught by the prairie fire previously de- 
scribed and were totally blind, and so burned over that their sides and backs 
were masses of sores. Dead antelopes also, and wolves, were found which had 
been overtaken or surrounded by the flames and had perished. 
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weather fine. About 6 o’clock in the evening we were passed in our 
camp by a company that had made two long drives to pass us in order 
to beat us at the Laramie Ferry. We remained quiet until about 11, 
hitched up our teams and outgeneraled them beautifully, 

Wednesday, May 15. Arrived at the ferry a distance of 17 miles 
about sunrise over a very bad sandy road Teams very much fatigued 
and worn Spent the day in ferrying and visiting the fort and govern- 
ment improvements. The fort is situated in forks of the Laramie and 
Platte on the South side of the latter. Very pleasantly located and 
guarded with three companies of soldiers.8 

Thursday, May 16th. Our teams needing considerable rest and some 
of our company wishing to make some alteration. in wagon etc, we drove 
only 10 miles and encamped on the borders of Platte south side. There 
finding good feed for animals we concluded to lay up for the next day: 
cast of our large waggon and all the baggage we could possibly spare, 
rerigged our light one and put all our provisions and traps on it and 
were ready for an early start next morning. 

Friday, May i7th. Morning at daylight found stirring and making 
preperations for leaving camp to continue our journey. Instead of 
taking the road leading over the Black Hills we took what is called the 
middle road said to a few miles nearer and a better chance for grass. 
The road today has been good somewhat hilly and a little stony but 
hard, easy for a team and ‘free from dust. Made 30 miles and en- 
camped on the banks of the horseshoe creek. 

Saturday, May 18. Had a lovely place to camp last night. Our ani- 
mals looked full and refreshed. We started our teams early and during 
a greater part of the day kept at a considerable distance from the river. 
The road has been excellent hard as a pavement but hilly. Made 30 
miles and encamped at La Perch river. ‘Swift current—poor feed plenty 
of timber. Met today a team of mules from Salt Lake and the Fort 
Hall mail, 30 days out. They met the first Californians 200 miles ahead 
this side of the pass. 

Sunday, May 19. A majority being in favour of travelling we left 
our camping place at an early hour and made 19-4 miles and camped 
in a pleasant place near a pretty stream. Our road to-day has been 
good but hilly. Passed many high hills and rocky ridges. 

Monday, May 20. Our teams were somewhat worn, in consequence 
of which we drove to the ferry across Platte river near Deer creek a 
distance of 17-14 miles The road still continues rough but hard. Camp- 
ing places are plenty. The road is intersected by beautiful streams with 
plenty of grass and timber. A part of our company ferried and camped 


.on the opposite side of the river. 


8After ferrying over the river on Wednesday, May 15, we remained in camp 
near the ferry over night. Next camp was ten miles up the river on south 
side. Referring to a map of Guernsey and vicinity, in Laramie County, Wyom- 
ing, this would seem to locate that camp on the river, on N. E. Ms of Sec. 12, T. 
26 N., R. 66 W. Or possibly on S. E. 4% of Sec, 6, T. 26 N., 65 W. 
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Tuesday, May 21st. That part of our company that ferried yester- 
day drove on this morning early not waiting for us who with five other 
waggons were camped on the South side We crossed at near seven 
o’clock and drove about 25 miles over a very bad sandy road Passed 
an alkali creek about noon, camped near the Platte in sight of the snow 
‘apped Black Hills a part of the Rocky mountains.® 

Wednesday, May 22nd. Today we drove 26 miles. We have now 
left the Platte river entirely and our course is directed towards the 
Sweetwater river. The road today has been very good since we left 
the river but no water until we struck spring creek where we encamped 
with little grass and wood but wild sage. Passed several alkali lakes'® 
and one creek A little beyond one swamp of bad water we counted 11 
skeletons of cattle that were probabally poisened by drinking the water 
last year. 

Thursday, May 23d. Our horses had a poor chance for feed last 
night and early this morning we hitched them up and thought we would 
drive to good feed and lay till morning. We found nothing worth stop- 
ping for within 17-14 miles here we encamped without water and no 
wood but sage. We however had filled our barrel with water at Greece- 
Wood"! creek ‘The Sweet Water mountains are ahead of us now a few 
miles and covered with snow Met today several ox teams 5 weeks from 
Salt Lake. 


Friday, May 24th. We had last night a very good feed for our ani- 
mals and did not start very early. Came to the Sweet Water river!” 


"The range of mountains referred to is the Laramie range. At that time 
these mountains were referred to as the “Black Hills,’ a name which now 
attaches to a mining region in Dakota. Laramie Peak, the most elevated point 
in this range, is about 10,200 feet high and is distant from Fort Laramie about 
fifty miles, nearly due west. Until late in the summer months snow can be 
seen in the ravines near the summit. It can hardly be said to be a part of 
the Rocky Mountain range, being more than 200 miles from the continental 
divide, and separated from it by the North Platte River. Good pine timber 
abounds there and from there the government obtained supplies for use at 
the fort or post at the time of our visit, 1850. 


10These soda lakes were then a novelty to us. The water which was strongly 
impregnated with an alkaline substance, was found to be unwholesome for our 
stock, and we were at some pains to prevent them from drinking it. One of 
the horses belonging to my outfit came near dying from drinking it. We saved 
him as we think by a liberal dose of uncooked bacon which we forced him io 
swallow, It later became known ‘to us that animals accustomed to it could 
drink it with impunity. There are various places in Wyoming and in other 
western states where these lakes are found. The evaporation of the water 
leaves upon the surface an incrustation of soda (so called) of a thickness and 
strength sufficient to safely bear the weight of a man or horse. 


11Probably now called Horse Creek, 


12This is a cleft through a high ledge of rock lying athwart the course of 
the Sweet Water River and through which that stream rushes in a wild and 
tumultuous flow. The walls of the canon are not less than 400 feet in height 
and are precipitous or overhanging. In visiting it we climbed along the edge 
of the chasm, looking for a place to descend to the water's edge. Only one 
such on our side of the cafion was found. By climbing down a steep slope of 
rock by a narrow passage we found ourselves at the bottom a little above the 
water in the river in a space not more than three square rods, surrounded on 
three sides by a wall of rock, on the other side by the tumbling and rushing 
waters of the river, Whether this chasm is a natural gorge or has been worn 
through by the river is not apparent, probably the latter cause. Surveys have 
been made through it to determine the feasibility of constructing a railroad. 


That could be done but it would not be necessar 
iy acing Arcuia. ci y, as the cafion can be avoided 
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5 miles from camp grass here looks considerable better. Five miles 
further passed Independence Rock. This is the largest specimen of 
rock that I have ever seen composed of solid granit 120 rods long and 
24 rods wide and from 75 to 100 feet high The end next the road bears 
the names of probably 5000 visitors. Made 17 miles and camped two 
miles beyond “Devils Gate” ee 

Saturday, May 25th. Brought us twenty miles nearer our journey’s 
end. Our grain now is nearly gone and our horses are obliged to sub- 
sist entirely on grass and in consequence of the change we are obliged 
for the present to make short drives and give them time to fill them- 
selves. Many are passing us but I think that they miss it in driving 
so hard now. I think we will pass them at the last end of the route. 
camped near a high bluff or mountain by the Sweet Water river: 
Weather to-day very cold, had quite.a snow storm. 


Sunday, May 26th. Morning came again and found us not as usual 
busy about camp making preperations to continue our journey, but 
quietly resting in our tents until a late hour in the morning. We are 
encamped in a lovely place in a seculded and romantic spot back from 
the road: the river is on one side and a towering almost perpendicular 
wall of rocks on the other. Our animals are in good feed and the day 
was spent in cleansing our persons and refreshing ourselves for another 
weeks travel.1? 

Monday, May 27th. ‘This morning we awoke and on looking out of 
our tent were somewhat surprised to see that during the night Nature 
had silently clothed herself in a gown of white. The snow was about 
an inch deep. This morning found our animals in good trim and we 
moved off at a good pace and made about 32-14 miles. We passed 
during the day a peice of low swampy ground where ice may be found 
at any season of the year by digging about two feet Encamped at the 
Sweet Water. 

Tuesday, May 28th. I awoke this morning as keen as a briar after 
having slept out on the prairie which I did for the purpose of keeping 
our horses together and guarding them against the Indians. There was 
no grass about the camp and we took them about a mile off and I wrapt 
myself in a blanket and lay down among them and rested very well. 
We forded the river this morning and drove 17 miles and encamped 


13In this camp where we remained over Sunday we saw the first mountain 
sheep—‘‘big horn’’—which had been seen on the trip. These were too far away 
for a shot but we observed their movements with interest. They were on an 
inaccessible (to us inaccessible) ledge of rock on the face of what seemed a 
perpendicular wall. How came they there or how would they get off, were 
questions which we asked ourselves. It did not remain a mystery long. When 
they had satisfied their curiosity by gazing at us and our tents, their leader 
suddenly made a spring. To us it seemed he must go to earth and rocks below 
and be dashed to death. Not so to him. He landed on a projection indistin- 
guishable to us, then another leap and another, the whole band following, and 
all passed around a sharp angle and disappeared from sight. In form and 
structure they resemble the goat or deer more than a sheep, except in head 
and horns. They haye hair like deer or goat, not at all resembling the wool 


of our sheep. 
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close by a snowbank using the water from a little stream near by melted 
snow and within 23 miles of the famous “South Pass” 

Wednesday, May 29th. This morning we found that the stream 
where we were encamped had ceased to furnish us with water and we 
were obliged to melt snow to use in cooking. Last night I killed a 
very fine antelope which makes excellent eating. We have passed today 
a great deal of snow. In one place we drove over a bank I should think 
six feet deep. This afternoon we forded Sweet Water for the last 
time 3 rods wide and 2-14 feet deep. Made 23 miles and camped with- 
in 2 miles of South Pass without water except what we brought with us. 

Thursday, May 30th. Started early and passed the “Summit of the 
Rocky mountains” two miles from camp three miles further came to 
first water which tends toward the Pacific Ocean. 19-14 miles from 
camp we came to the junction of the Salt Lake and Oregon roads. We 
took the Righthand or Oregon road and traveled 5 miles and encamped 
at the “Little Sandy” creek. Found feed here very scarce and drove 
our horses about a mile and a half to tolerable grass. 

Friday, May 31st. The 73 miles stretch without water known as the 
desert was now within six miles of us. We struck our tents early and 
took in water. We drove on about 7 miles and turned our animals out 
to graze. About three o’clock P.M. we hitched up and drove two miles 
to the Big Sandy and took in all the water that we had room for and 
broke out upon the dreaded desert. Drove till about midnight and 
finding good grass we camped for the remaining part of the night. 
Made about 30 miles. 

Saturday, June ist. Sunrise found us in readiness for a start. We 
drove on until about 8 o’clock when when we hauled upon a good spot 
of grass and cooked our breakfast and drove on arrived at Green river 
about 1 O’clock forded and drove up the river nearly two miles to good 
grass and struck our tents for an encampment. Instead of finding the 
desert barren waste and deep sand as we expected we found with the 
exception 10 or 12 miles excellent feed and hard clayey road. 

Sunday, June 2nd. Lain in camp today. The weather is fine clear 
and comfortably warm something unusual for this mountainous country. 
It rains or snows nearly every day. The emigrants mostly lay in camp 
Sabbath days, but their time is spent principally in attending to worldly 
matters in one way or another. I rarely meet with a disciple of Christ 
yet my daily prayer is that the Lord will grant me grace sufficient for 
me in my present situation. 

Monday, June 3d. Made about 25 miles to-day over the roughest 
road that I ever saw. We would hardly clear one steep rugged moun- 
tain before we would have to commence another so high that a man on 
the top would look like a school-boy. We exchanged horses this morn- 
ing with an old Indian for a mountain pony. About 11 miles from 
camp we struck a tributary of Green river which we forded we passed 
numerous snow streams and encamped in a deep ravine. 
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Tuesday, June 4th. Our route today still continued over the moun- 
tain. Sometimes in gaining two miles we rise to the height of 2000 
feet or more. We are having a much worse and more rugged road over 
these (Bear) mountains than over the Rocky mountains. About 13 
miles from camp we came to a deep swift stream, about 3 or 4 rods 
wide. We swam our animals over and ferried our baggage in waggon 
boxes which we made tight by caulking. Traveled about 7 miles after 
this and encamped by a small snow stream. 

Wednesday, June 5th. This morning we found that our stream had 
ceased to flow but we had taken precaution to fill our cans with water 
so that we have plenty for cooking. Came in sight of Bear river about 
noon. We descended a long steep hill and found on the bottoms or 
flat land first rate feed. The river runs westerly and I think empties 
into the Great Salt Lake. Forded a branch of the river and camped 
on the north side near a high mountain have made about 25 miles. 

Thursday, June 6th. An early hour found us in readiness for a start. 
A few miles travel brought us to a branch of Bear river which was so 
swollen. by snow water that we were obliged to ferry over with our 
waggon boxes. The trail still continues down Bear river, and we find 
the best of feed. The valley is covered with wild flowers of various 
kinds and a thick rank growth of grass while the hills on either side are 
white with snow. Made 31 miles and encamped by a creek coming in 
from the mountains, 

Friday, June 7th. Today made about 34 miles and encamped near 
Bear River within one mile of Hedpeths cut-off. Passed during the 
day some of the most beautiful springs of water that I ever saw. One 
of them called Soda Spring is a curiosity well worthy of a visit from 
the passer-by The water is a little warm and is strongly impregnated 
with a soda substance and gushes up through the rock boiling like the 
water in a chaldron kettle jutting up sometimes from one to one and a 
half feet. 

Saturday, June 8th. Distance made to-day about 21 miles. One mile 
from camp we came to Hedspeths cut-off which we took leaving the 
old Fort Hall trail on the right. The country through we passed this 
morning is very volcanic in its character. We passed an extinct vol- 
cano on the left of the road. The feed is excellent but the road is hilly 
and stony and will probabally continue so for the next 100 miles.. En- 
camped on a beautiful stream of a clear water surrounded by high 
bluffs. 

Sunday, June 9th. Remained in camp today. Cool today with occa- 
sionally a little dash of rain. Last night a man belonging to a com- 
pany that fell in with us a few days since was taken sick probabally 
with the mountain fever. Learned today that one of the men with 
whom we have been travelling a short time is a professed follower of 
Christ. This is the first Christian man that I have fallen in with to my 
knowledge since I left home, 
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Monday, June 10th. Started early and made about 28 miles. Our 
horses are in fine travelling condition this morning. I think that all 
emigrants after once trying the experiment will continue afterwards 
to lay up every Sabbath day. The sick man in our company some 
better. The roads over which we are travelling are very hilly but free 
from sand. Feed is fine and of the best quality. Our horses still con- 
tinue in good condition. Camped by a small creek near several Indian 
wigwams belonging the Shoshones or Snakes. 

Tuesday, June 11th. Drove 30 miles. Our course has been today 
over a hilly road; about 5 miles from camp we struck a small creek, 
from this we found no more water for twentyfive miles. Last night the 
Indians stole a fine pair of horses from a man encamped near us which 
left him without one animal to continue his journey. He however got 
his effects aboard of another waggon and keeps along. 

Wednesday, June 12th. An early hour found us in readiness for a 
start. We cleared 28 miles through a rough broken country. About 
4 miles from camp we came into a deep ravine between high mountains 
which we followed in its winding course about 20 miles: for about half 
of this distance the road is gradually ascending to the summit of the 
mountain and then descends to the valley of Raft River. Took in 
water at a small creek and drove 3 miles further and made a dry 
camp. 

Thursday, June 13th. Encamped at the crossing of raft river, after 
driving about 18 miles. About 12 miles from camp we crossed a deep 
creek. From this place to our camping ground we found the worst 
road that we have seen since we left home. We crossed a swampy piece 
of ground which was almost impossible for a horse to cross without 
drawing anything. We were obliged to take the teams off from several 
of our waggons and try them over by hand. We crossed Raft river 
over a willow bridge with our waggons and forded our horses. 

Friday, June 14th. Drove about 20 miles and encamped near a 
boiling spring at the base of a high mountain Crossed Raft River again 
about 8 miles from camp which was much swollen by late rains the road 
today has been very bad and our teams are much wearied. Struck 
Fort Hall trail directly after leaving camp. Feed still continues plenty 
which keeps our animals in good spirits. 


Saturday, June 15th. About 15 miles from our last nights encamp- 
ment we struck our tents in a mountain gorge by a pretty clear creek. 
Weather still continues lowery and unfavourable roads now are very 
muddy. About 8 miles from mornings camp we came to the Salt Lake 
trail: this evening that part of our company that left us at the Platte 
river came up with us We passed them by taking the cutoff. 

Sunday, June 16th. We did not move out of camp today. We have 
been passed by a great many teams most of them however lay over 
yesterday on account of the storm This evening the weather looks more 
favourable: we have been delayed some from bad weather. Our old 
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company are in camp with us and tomorrow we will move on together. 

Monday, June 17th. Started early and camped about 4:14 P.M. hav- 
ing made 25 miles over a very rough road. About 7 miles travel 
brought us to Goose creek which we followed up for 18 miles without 
fording it and struck our tents near where the road leaves the creek. 
The roads are dry now and good but some stony; very little feed and 
that of a poor quality. 

Tuesday, June 18th. Today travelled about 33 miles and camped at 
a spot barren of feed for horses. We stopped at a creek called cold 
spring creek. The trail follows the creek up, the valley of which is 
wide and grows abundance of wild sage and greece-wood and a species 
of coarse grass very good for cattle but horses will scarcely eat it at 
all. All along this valley are numerous hot springs. 

Wednesday, June 19th. Camped this afternoon in sight of the Hum- 
boldt mountains the tops of which are white with snow. We have trav- 
elled today about 23 miles passing in the morning many hot springs. 
About noon we came to good feed again which continued during the 
afternoons drive. We encamped by a small creek as usual without 
timber except wild sage which answers as a substitute. 

Thursday, June 20th. Sunrise found us on the move and we drove 
on a rapid rate. A few miles from camp we saw some men who had 
lost a horse during the night probabally stolen by the Indians. About 
noon crossed a branch of the Humboldt, muddy and bad to cross. A 
drive of about 30 miles brought us to the Humboldt river which we 
ferried in our waggon boxes and encamped for the night. 

Friday, June 21st. This morning we were obliged to cross several 
bad sloughs before we reached the high land joining the river bottom. 
Our course then lay some part of the time on the lowland & a part of 
the time on the bluffs; road fair land barren & destitute of grass for 
horses or mules. During the day forded a branch.of the river about 
3 feet deep. made 25 miles and encamped on the high land about 80 
rods from the river. 

Saturday, June 22nd. Today weather very warm. Made about 30 
miles and encamped near a tributary of the Humboldt with very poor 
feed. In the fore part of the day the road lay along the river bottoms: 
about noon we left the flat land and took the bluff road which has been 
made to avoid several fords. Very rough and wearing to a team. Good 
grass on the mountains but no water. 

Sunday, June 23d. As we were poorly situated to lay over for re- 
cruiting our teams it was thought best to hitch up and drive to feed 
and water. This we found about 10 miles from camp. Water poor 
but grass excellent. The road here is several miles from the river. 
We encamped on a hill with good grass in a ravine on the right and 
water in a river on the left. 

Monday, June 24th. This morning 4 of our animals were missing: 


we had a long search for them and found them about 3-14 miles from 
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camp. We hitched up and drove until 2, oclock and stopped on a spot 
almost barren of grass. After this drove until about sundown near a 
creek which puts into the river. Travelled during the day about 30 
miles. Teams considerably reduced in strength. 

Tuesday, June 25th. Three mules and two horses were missing this 
morning: after a search of nearly all day they were found in possession 
of the Indians and were brought in about sundown. Our team in com- 
pany with some others went on and made about 25 miles. Encamped 
by a small creek on an 18 miles stretch of alkali land. 


Wednesday, June 26th. Today we laid in camp until about noon 
when the other part of the company coming up we decamped and drove 
about 15 miles and struck our tent by a branch of the river at a spot 
of good feed. This is the most desolate and barren section of country 
that we have passed through. The bluffs on either side of the river 
are almost entirely destitute of vegetation. 


Thursday, June 27th. Last night a man belonging to a company 
camped near us died of the mountain fever. He was a native of lowa 
but was travelling with an Illinois company. He was buried by the 
roadside; in morning and soon after we started on our days travel and 
drove about 12 miles and encamped near the river and spent most of 
the afternoon in cutting grass on the other side of the river and bring- 
ing it over, 

Friday, June 28th. At 2 and a half O’clock in the morning we 
hitched up and drove on: our teams were tolerably well rested and we 
drove on until about 7 o’clock when we halted and cooked our break- 
fast & then moved on. ‘Travelled part of the time on the river flats 


and part of the time on the bluffs. Distance today about 25 miles. 
camped near the river. 


Saturday, June 29th. Our animals had rather poor feed last night 
and after driving 5 miles we came to some grass where we stopped and 
baited and cut grass and put into our waggons. We drove about 15 
miles during the day and camped at a good grazing spot. Weather hot 
and roads dusty. 

Sunday, June 380th. Today it was thought best to travel and we left 
camp early and drove about 8 miles and stopped to bait. Hitched up 
again and drove 5 miles and took in water and started on the 20 miles 
stretch without water. At the end of this distance we camped near 
the river without grass. Distance travelled about 82 miles. Tied our 
horses to our waggons and gave them some hay that we had along. 

Monday, July 1st. About 2 o’clock in the morning we started out 
thinking to find grass and stop. We found some About 5 miles dis- 
tant: cut some for our animals and spent the remaining part of the 
day in laying a stock to take along. We find feed very poor all along 
this river and sometimes have to wade through mud and water 2 feet 
deep to get it where it is too miry for the horses, Started on about 
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sundown and drove until one o’clock at night and camped near the 
river did 25 miles, 

Tuesday, July 2nd. As we were obliged to camp last night without 
grazing we used the grass we had on hand and early in the morning 
moved on and struck the river about 9 o’clock and stopped to cook 
our breakfast We then started on and came to the river only once 
more and camped at a creek and spring near grass slough, having made 
about 35 miles. 

Wednesday, July 3d, Started early this morning before eating our 
breakfast and drove to within 3 miles of grass slough and finding good 
baiting stopped and cooked our breakfast and then drove to where we 
lay up to cut grass to feed across the desert. This is the first spot of 
decent grass that we have found on the low land adjoining the river. 
Distance today 7 miles. 

Thursday, July 4th. Today we lay in camp until about 5 oclock. 
We cut and made hay for our animals over the desert. A great many 
teams seem to miss this point and pass by to the Sink. There is said 
to be no feed beyond this place. Towards night we hitched up and 
started for Sulpur Spring the Starting point for the desert. Distance 
to the Spring 24 miles. 

Friday, July 5th. 

Arrived at the Spring this morning about 6 o’clock. The water is 
very poor, but it must be used for our animals across the 40 miles 
stretch without any water. We brought nearly enough with us for 
our own drinking, and made out with a little of this by making coffee. 
Staid here until about 3-14 o’clock and started for the Desert. 

Saturday, July 6th. Had tiresome work, Travelled all night baiting 
twice. We passed a great many carcasses of dead animals and some 
that have probabally been killed to afford food for some starving emi- 
grant. Passed on our way a spring the water of which is as salt as 
brine. Left our waggon about midway on the desert, packed and ar- 
rived at Pilot river about noon. Moved on towards evening 3 miles 
and camped near the river. 


Sunday, July 7th. We expected to find good feed along this river 
but are disappointed. Our animals had very little to eat last night 
and this morning are hungry tired and weak. Moved on early and 
stopped where we found a very little feed. Here we staid till about 
noon and started again and travelled on until about dark and encamped 
near the river at a spot of tolerable feed. Made during the day about 
21 miles. 

. Monday, July 8th. We lay in camp today until three o’clock P.M. 
and started over the 20 miles stretch without water. The road was 
somewhat sandy & as our animals are weak it was rather slow and to 
them tiresome work. Arrived at the river late in the night and camped 
without grass for the remaining part of the night and hitched them to 
the bushes till morning. 
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Tuesday, July 9th. Found grass about a mile along the road and 
turned our animals out to graze and did not move out again until about 
2 o’clock P.M. when we repacked our animals and travelled on 7 miles 
to where the road leaves the river for ten miles and camped for the 
night. Distance traveled today 8 miles. 

Wednesday, July 10th. Started out early and arrived at the river 
about 11 oclock over a very bad-road. The feed now as we advance 
in our course up the river is becoming considerable better. Travelled 
along the river for some distance and then left it for several miles 
passing a high hill around to the right as the river goes to the left. 
Exchanged two horses nearly worn out with some traders from the 
mines for a little flour and fresh beef. Distance today 26 miles. 

Thursday, July 11th. Four miles from camp we passed a company 
of men encamped near the mountains and river who were butchering 
fat cattle and selling to the emigrants at the moderate price of a dollar 
per pound. There we found splendid feed animals would recruit in a 
short time. We are now often meeting with supplies from the mines. 
Flour they sell at $2, per pound bacon the same. Traveled 24 miles 
and encamped at a snow stream. 

Friday, July 12th. Five miles travelling brought us to the end of 
the valley to “the Kanyon” where the stream passes through a part of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. Crossed the stream 3 times, found a 
very bad rocky road. A few miles further we passed “Red Lake” and 
then ascended the mountain up which the road leads. This we found 
decidedly the worst road we have seen. Travelled about 22 miles and 
encamped on the mountain where we found good grazing. 

Saturday, July 18th. One and a half miles from camp we came to 
a lake; leaving it to the left we climbed a mountain over snow perhaps 
20 or 25 feet deep. Arriving at the top we left the main track to the 
left and struck off to the right taking a cut off which is said to save 
some 10 miles. After descending the mountain we came to a beautiful 
lake skirted with handsome pines. Passed around the lake leaving it 


to the left and climbed the mountain again and struck the old track. 
Made about 15-14 miles. 


Sunday, July 14th. We have now passed the Summit of the Sierra 
Nevada range. The descent to the west appears to be more gradual, 
not continuous, but each successive ridge or foot hill of the mountain 
is lower than the last. We have been skirting lakes & passing over 
Snow banks, in some places the ground quite wet. All this is now 
changed, Ground is dry & roads are fine— Vegetation seems dried 
up but our animals eat it freely & appear to thrive. A change in the 
character of the timber appears since passing the summit. West of 
that Spruce & Cedar. Some trees of the latter of very large size. Last 
night we made our camp near a windfall of pine timber on a flattened 


summit between ravines. The night was cool and we soon had a blazing | 


fire of pine which burned all night. No guard kept out with horses, 
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but found them all right & well filled At noon baited our horses and 
hasty lunch as we advance, the timber is increasing in size. Another 
camp by a fire of pine. Nights now not so cool. Distance today about 
25 miles. 

Monday, July 15th. Our breakfast was soon prepared. Our Sup- 
plies are running very low. Only bacon flour & coffee without sugar— 
Our journey is drawing to a close and we hear no complaints. We are 
now in the midst of the finest timber which I have ever seen. Many 
trees of great height & of immense size. About noon we passed the 
stump of a tree, called here redwood which had been felled & was being 
hollowed out and shaped into a canoe or dugout. It was on skids and 
unfinished It was 45 or 50 feet long, not less than ten feet in diameter 
and would carry 100 men— No one working on it when we passed. 
Where it was proposed to float it or how transport it to water, was to 
us an unanswered querry. It was at least 75 miles to navigable water. 
No incident worthy of note today. Weather is becoming very warm. 
Feed among the pines dry but nutritious. Large Oak trees now. Low 
but wide spreading. Distance today about 18 miles. 


Tuesday, July 16th. For a camping place last night we found an 
open area of 2 or 3 acres surrounded by pines and live oak trees, near 
the road. Several small springs of cool, clear water kept the ground 
moistened. Mountain clover, grew in abundance, green & just in bloom, 
in marked contrast with the parched and gray surface around, and over 
which we had travelled for two days. We rose this morning refreshed, 
and in good spirits. A general expectancy is evident. It is known that 
the end of our journey is near, and some think this our last day. We 
were early on the way, our animals well fed & rested. Only few wagons 
in the company— Most had been discarded east of the mountains and 
luggage packed on animals. About an hour before noon as we were 
plodding onward dusty and hot, a sound was heard which caught all 
ears. Every step was arrested. It was the crowing of a cock near by. 
Instantly every hat in the party was swinging in air, and more than 
two dozen throats were shouting hurrah, hurrah! It was a sound which 
had not before been heard for many weeks, a most certain indication 
that we had passed from a wilderness into some sort of civilization. 
The sound came from an opening in the forest, such as was our camp- 
ing place of the night before. A miner, two or three perhaps, had 
built a cabin near a spring, and remembering, I suppose surroundings 
of home, had planted out some garden “truck”, and had domicilled half 
a dozen fowls. All was hidden from our view by a narrow strip of low 
growing mansineeter bushes between the opening and the road. Half 
a mile further on Placerville was reached and our journey of more 
than 4 months was ended. Here also ends my diary. 


The winter which followed arrival in California the writer 
spent in the mineral district near Georgetown, spending the 
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“yainy season” in a cabin of pine logs, in company with Clark 
and Williams, companions all, since leaving Wisconsin. Of these 
two messmates and companions I would speak in highest praise. 
They were cheerful, sociable, and pleasant, helpful in health or 
in sickness, and my recollections of them after these many years 
call up only pleasant memories. Our copartnership continued 
throughout our stay. Clark returned to Wisconsin in March or 
April of 1851, and Williams and myself returned in July of the 
same year. 


Our comfortable log cabin was in a broad stretch of upland 
between two tributaries of the American River (itself tributary 
to the Sacramento River), the surface undulating and pine-cov- 
ered. Some gold we found along the little streams, but not in 
paying quantity. Early in February we left our winter quar- 
ters and located on a nearby river where mining was being done 
with better results. For several weeks we succeeded fairly well 
and in April or the first of May we had in the company purse, 
in gold dust, a little sum laid by. About that time John Clark, 
one of the trio, decided that he had had enough of California, 
and that his duty to his family, a wife and several children, re- 
quired that he should go home. To meet the expense of a trip 
home by steamer and the Panama route would take all we had 
in common. Williams and I turned over what we had, and he 
left us, glad to regard the trip as two or three years of his life 
wasted. Williams and I remained and continued our desultory 
mining during the month of May. 


The river on which our work was at that time was the Middle 
Fork of the American River. The Middle Fork now forms the 
boundary line between Eldorado and Placer counties. Only 
placer mining occupied the attention of the mass of miners at 
that time. The reduction of ores from the native rock was con- 
fined to limited areas and conducted by companies of large cap- 
ital. The river on which we operated was at that point emerg- 
ing from the mountains, whose rocky and precipitous sides con- 
fined its rapid and rushing waters in a tortuous and narrow 
valley. Bold and craggy rocks in many places rose from the 
water’s edge, thus cutting off communication between mining 
camps above and below, save by frequent river crossings. In 
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some places these crossings were made by spanning narrow places 
with rude foot bridges, often no more than two unhewn pine 
logs placed side by side. Upon these on one side a rude hand- 
rail was sometimes constructed for the benefit of passers-over 
who might have giddy heads or unsteady nerves, as a fall into 
the roaring, turbulent waters below could hardly fail to be at- 
tended with disastrous results. Generally stiller waters were 
chosen and the crossings made in canoes or dugouts. 

These rivers on their way from mountain range to the broad 
Sacramento valley, in passing through the foothills and pine-coy- 
ered highlands, have cut for themselves through rocks and earth 
channels of immense depth, 2,000 to 2,500 feet, and of width 
at top from brow to brow of two miles or more. The sides of 
these are gashed with ravines and rocky cafions through which 
mountain torrents dash against the rocks or leap in threads of 
silver from precipice above to eddying pools below. In this vi- 
cinity no wagon road had been constructed from the uplands 
above to the mining camps along the river. All supplies were 
brought to these on pack animals. The sure-footed and plod- 
ding mule was the main reliance of the trader for transportation. 
The trails ascend the steep and rocky side of the mountain in a 
zigzag way, often rounding a projecting cliff 1,500 or 2,000 feet 
above the river which, like a crawling serpent, winds its way 
from side to side across the narrow valley. At such points a 
footing missed, mule and lading would be dashed to rocks below, 
a shapeless mass. 

On one occasion I was making the ascent from the valley and, 
reaching one of these outlooks, seated myself upon a rock and 
was looking down upon the river and camps below. I saw far 
below a wild fowl which had risen from the river and was trying 
to attain an altitude from which it could make its way over the 
uplands adjoining. The height to be overcome was too great 
for direct flight. Its track through the air was similar to the 
zigzag path by which I had ascended. As it came nearer, I saw 
it was a wild goose which had visited the river, I suppose, in 
search of food or water. I watched it with interest as it wheeled 
back and forth, gaining elevation on each tack, until when far 
above me it struck away over the country at right angles with 
the course of the river. 
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To the observing mind this is an interesting inquiry: What time 
has been required and what forces employed to furrow out from 
the bowels of the mountain range and lower lying foothills these 
immense gorges, through which the mountains discharge their 
surplus waters to the ocean? It may be said that Nature takes 
no account of time in her operations. A thousand years are as 
a day. As to the agency employed, perhaps (probably, indeed) 
it was water and ice. But speculation aside, some force has 
plowed into the rocky entrails of the mountain, has broken 
through veins and ledges of gold-bearing rock. The rock has 
been crushed into dust and carried down by the waters and now 
forms, perhaps, the alluvial bottoms in the valleys of Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers. The gold, being malleable, has better 
withstood the abrasion, and by its greater weight has resisted 
transportation, has halted by the way, has found lodgement in 
crevices, or been held in place by beds of tenacious clay where 
it has remained for ages unnumbered. From these lodgements 
the pick and shovel of the miner is releasing it and the “rocker” 
and “Long Tom” are busy separating it from the grasp of the 
clay. Truly, “The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small.” 

In this great workshop of Nature, the veins of gold-bearing 
rock have been cut across, but not exhausted. Many of them 
along the mountain side beyond the limit of abrasion have been 
discovered, opened up, and through the agency of stamp mill 


and smelter, are pouring wealth into the channels of commerce 
and trade, 


Returning now to the narrative of the mining operations of 
Williams and myself, late in May or the first of June, we em- 
braced an opportunity to become connected with a company 
formed for the purpose of draining a section of the river bed 
by passing the water over the portion to be drained in a flume 
of pine boards. No sawmill was then in that part of the mines. 
Pine timber of suitable size was near and these were to. be sawed 
by the “whipsaw” method, all by hand. One man stood on the 
log, another man in a pit under the log. By alternate strokes 
of up and down, the saw, kept to a line, would after many strokes 
go through the log and one plank was the result. 
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This was hard work and slow. Before the flume was com- 
pleted, Williams and I had a chance to sell our interest and 
make good profit. The sale was made and receiving our money 
we at once set out for Sacramento City on our homeward way. 
Learning that the Panama steamer would not leave San Fran- 
cisco for several days, we thought best to spend part of the 
intervening time in Sacramento City. We spent July 4, 1851, in 
that place. The great fire which consumed a large part of that 
busy city occurred a few months later and after our departure. 


A steamer down the Sacramento River landed us in a-few 
hours at the Golden Gate City, then in size and population a 
mere hamlet compared with its present dimensions. The city 
was then in the throes of civil convulsion. The lawless element 
had become bold and daring in their deeds of murder and rob- 
bery, and the law-abiding citizens had felt compelled to band 
together for mutual protection and had organized the famous 
Vigilance Committee for the execution of the penal laws. At 
the time of our arrival that committee was in full power and 
almost daily public executions were taking place. Williams and 
I were sauntering along a street near the bay when we found 
ourselves in the midst of a hurrying crowd which was making 
its way to the nearby wharf. Curious to know what it all meant, 
we followed elong. When at the wharf a halt was called, we 
quickly learned their purpose. A condemned culprit was led to 
a lighter boat moored to the wharf, and a rope tied about his 
neck, Strong hands quickly seized the other end of the rope 
which had been passed over a pulley in the rigging, and a mo- 
ment later he was dangling in the air, while at least a thousand 
onlookers gazed in silence, until he was pronounced dead and 
let down. It was a sight which I had not sought, and from the 
thought of which I have ever after turned in horror. His spe- 
cific offense I did not learn, save that it was robbery. There 
was a rapid exit from that city of the criminal classes who had 
been holding high carnival. Order was soon restored and the 
acts of the Vigilance Committee became matter of frontier 
history. 

We found there in waiting for the steamer which we had hoped 
to take, a very great number of expectant passengers. It soon 
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became evident that the ship would be overcrowded. It was a 
large side-wheeler belonging to the regular line plying between 
San Francisco and Panama on the Pacific side and Chagres and 
New York on the Atlantic. An iron steamer of English bottom 
(officered by Americans) would start a day or two later. She 
was a screw propeller, not so fast as the regular line ships, but 
well fitted up, offered cheaper rates, and would not be over- 
crowded. She was the Sarah Sands, and in later years had a 
history. On this ship we engaged passage. I may add that 
the passengers were well satisfied with all her appointments save 
that her speed was below our expectations. 


Passing into the Pacific from the bay, we found at first the 
sea air to be uncomfortably cool. Warm blankets in our state- 
room berths were in demand. A few hundred miles out this 
all changed. The southing made was daily bringing the sun 
more nearly vertical at midday and the weather became most 
uncomfortably warm. 


Little occurred to relieve the monotony of a sea voyage on the 
generally smooth waters of the Pacific. Frequent views of 
whales were had, some near, others far off, sometimes singly, at 
other times in numbers, disporting themselves in the water. On 
one occasion a dozen or fifteen were to be seen in a group amus- 
ing themselves as it would seem by rushing upward from a depth 
with force which would send them into the air near their entire 
length. When they fell back into the sea the agitated water could 
be seen lifted upward and flying from their huge bodies in all 
directions. We had a nearby view from the starboard quarter- 
deck of one of these monsters which was exciting. He rose to 
the surface for air not more than a cable’s length from the ship 
and blew a column of water from the single breathing place on 
the top of his head, which descended in spray almost within our 
reach. His broad black back parted the water and came into 
view in size like half the deck of our ship. He appeared to be 
unconscious of the ship’s near vicinity at first, but soon in ap- 
parent alarm dived to depths below, his broad flukes lashing the 
water into foam. It was an impressive sight. 


Other creatures of the sea were observed in numbers. Por- 
poises at times swimming along with an undulating motion 
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seemed purposely to keep even pace with the ship. These are 
animals, not fish, and belong to the same family as the whale. 
Like the whales, they must come often to the surface to breathe. 
Like the whales, also, the dams suckle their young. Numbers 
of their young of all sizes were to be seen accompanying the 
dams. They appeared to be from three and a half to five feet 
in length. 

After our ship had reached the warmer waters of the tropics 
another object of interest came into notice. We passed through 
shoals of flying fish, interesting little creatures, varying in 
length, I would judge, from eight inches to a foot. They rise 
from the water in great numbers and often simultaneously, and 
as the surface of the water is disturbed by their coming out of 
it, a sound is produced resembling large hail stones falling into 
water. Their flights are short and often quickly repeated, each 
successive flight shorter and weaker than the last. It may be 
that they are trying to escape from the pursuit of some enemy 
below the surface. If so, they sometimes avoid one enemy by 
falling a prey to another. Sea birds often take advantage of 
these flights and pounce upon them while they are in the air and 
carry them off in numbers. Their rise from the water is gener- 
ally not more than a few feet, although our seamen told us they 
often go high enough to fall on ship deck. They do not appear 
to move their outstretched fins, but seem to sail through the air 
only while the momentum gained in the water lasts. 


Our ship on its downward passage encountered no storm. 
Only one squall called for a hasty furling of the sails. That 
was too quickly over to form heavy rollers. While it lasted the 
roaring of the wind through the rigging was terrific. The sur- 
face of the surrounding water was lashed into a foam. I stayed 
upon the deck, not caring to go below. The heavy iron hull of 
the ship careened, seemingly until the spars nearly touched the 
sea. It was soon over and all again serene. 

We passed the coast of Lower California too far to seaward 
for it to be seen, so far as I know. A daily report of latitude 
and longitude was posted in a conspicuous place on the deck 
where all who chose might consult it. This could be of little 
service to us who were not possessed of maps and charts. My 
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first knowledge of our real position was when I saw the ship 
heading toward an opening in the shore line of low mountains 
and learned that we were putting into Acapulco Bay. This bay 
is landlocked and constitutes a safe and commodious harbor, 
well protected on the seaboard side by a low mountain range. A 
_ gap in this range of ample width and great depth of water af- 
fords ingress and egress for ships of largest size. It has a ca- 
pacity sufficient to float the largest navy. 

The city of Acapulco is at the upper end of the bay, twenty 
or twenty-five miles from the opening. It is a city of no great 
size or commercial importance. It affords to the steamship and 
transportation companies a good harbor and convenient point 
for ships to take in supplies. Our ship spent about two full 
days there. There was no wharf, but good anchorage quite near 
the shore. Passengers all went ashore. Natives in row boats 
swarmed around the ship, glad to receive a trifle from the sea- 
weary people on board to put them on land. Only seventeen 
degrees north of the equator, tropical fruits could be had in 
abundance—oranges, pineapples, bananas, mangoes—ripe, lus- 
cious, and very cheap. The business houses and residences of 
the better classes were all of stone, one story high and had floors 
of flagstone or earth. Houses of the peons and poorer classes 
were mere huts of bamboo poles, covered with reeds or grass. 


Most of the passengers soon tired of wandering about in so 
uninteresting a city and returned on shipboard where they found 
amusement in watching the aquatic feats of native boys about 
ten or twelve years old. A dozen or more of them came near 
the ship in an open dugout, their brown and plump bodies naked 
and shining, they plunged into the waters of the bay, as much 
at home in that element as in their own. Swimming about like 
eels, they clamored in Spanish and beckoned for coin to be 
thrown overboard by the passengers who were above and watch- 
ing them. Many small silver pieces were tossed over the ship’s 
side and dropped into the clear water. A coin could be seen 
going downward in the water, zigzag, like a bit of white paper 
falling in still air. The nearest boy would strike out for it, and 
in a few strokes would be over the spot. Down goes his head 
and upward his heels. ‘The water was so lucid that the race of 
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the boy after the sinking coin could be plainly seen from ship 
deck. When he came within reach of the coin, his hands quickly 
came together under it in bowl shape. Lodging in his hands it 
was transferred to his mouth with a quick motion. By a dex- 
terous movement of arms and legs, his inverted posture was 
quickly reversed and his head and shoulders popped above the 
water like a cork released. He was ready to chase another coin. 


After a time the coins available for continuing the sport were 
no longer forthcoming. The boys were still in the water and 
expectant. Someone on deck called out in Spanish, “A shark! 
A shark!” <A rush followed for the dugout, which had been 
tossing idly. In quick time they were safe inside. Had they 
been boys of our land, I have no doubt the first who reached the 
rocking dugout would have upset it. Not so they. 


At leaving time a shot from the ship’s gun announced to 
passengers on shore that the anchor was about to be raised. Soon 
all were aboard and the ship moved off. A mile or two out it 
was discovered that a skiff was following behind, rowed by two 
men while a third was standing and vigorously swinging his hat 
and sometimes his coat. Apparently a belated passenger was 
eager to attract notice and be allowed to overtake the ship. The 
captain looked annoyed and seemed inclined to give him a long, 
stern chase. The ship was half way to open sea when a round 
to was ordered, to await the arrival of the boat. <A hearty laugh 
broke out when it was found that the boat contained no belated 
passenger, but a quarter of beef which had been bespoken for 
delivery on shipboard but reached the anchorage a few minutes 
late. The merriment was in no way diminished when in hauling 
the beef on board it slipped from the rope and splashed into the 
sea and the sharks seized and made off with it. The satisfied 
agent and his men returned. His orders had been strictly 
obeyed. 

Another start was made. Soon the rolling swells, pulsations 
of Old Ocean, told of our near approach to open sea. The gate- 
way was soon passed and our prow turned to the southeast. No 
more stops to be made before reaching Panama. Our course from 
this on was nearer to coasts of Mexico and Guatemala. The 
deep green of the foliage on the foothills and along the moun- 
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tain side was plainly visible and relieved the monotony of a 
horizon always shutting down upon the sea. The nights were 
intensely hot. It was impossible to sleep in a stateroom. Mat- 
tresses and blankets were brought out and spread upon the deck. 
The captain warned us not to sleep in the full rays of the moon. 
It was suggestive of distorted and rigid muscles of the face and 
neck, Query: Is that a superstition of the seafaring man or 
a recognized fact? Our captain was an intelligent and an ex- 
perienced man. We pass the question—no place to discuss it 
here. Suffice it that we heeded the advice and suffered no ill. 


Amusements and quarter deck promenades quickly ended 
when, after more than three weeks from San Francisco, we found 
our ship heading into the Bay of Panama. This harbor for 
safety and convenience cannot be compared with that of Aca- 
pulco. It is little better than an open roadstead which was 
reached by row boats and lighters. At the landing place the 
beach was sandy and very shelving. When the sea was calm 
and no swells coming in, the keel of the boats would touch bot- 
tom and come to a halt many rods from dry land. The native 
boatmen would then carry the passengers and their light bag- 
gage through the shallow water to good footing. At other times 
when ocean swells were dashing far upon the beach after the 
boat’s bottom had struck sand, the boatmen would be quickly in 
the water and with hands upon the edge of the boat would await 
the next swell, then with the lifting of the boat, carry it far for- 
ward. The receding wave would leave the boat out of water on 
the sand. A hasty scramble would then take place among the 
passengers to leave the boat and be clear of reach of the next 
swell, or wet pants and skirts would result. 


Panama is a quaint old Spanish-American city of 15,000 to 
18,000 people of mixed races. The original city was enclosed 
by a wall of masonry, now broken in many places, the cracks 
and crevices choked with rank growth of tropical vines and 
plants, quite veiling it from sight in some places. Streets are 
narrow and far from clean. There are no sewers, no garbage 
wagons. ‘Turkey buzzards are the only scavengers. They are 
in numbers countless and they do their work well. The offal 
from a slaughtered animal cast into an open court, is by them 
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quickly disposed of. They appear quite fearless of man. In 
those cities of torrid heat, they are his best friends." 

Of public buildings I saw none of importance save the cathe- 
dral. It is a building of quite large proportions and has some 
pretensions to architectural beauty. We visited it. Black-robed 
priests were moving about in performance of their various duties, 
Natives in deferential manner were passing in and out, kneeling 
before crucifixes, and at the entrance crossing themselves with 
holy water. At that time the presence of English-speaking peo- 
ple was not noticeable, nor has it been since. The city was on 
the great. highway of traffic and travel betwen the Atlantic and 
Pacific. We spent several days there, as our arrival had been 
too late for the fortnightly departure of the steamer from Cha- 
gres on the Atlantic side for New York. Our stay was not be- 
cause of any attraction offered by scenery or climate, but for the 
reason that as between that city and Chagres, the latter was 
least to be desired. This is a very old town, but not the Panama 
of 1532 where the cruel and relentless Pizzaro fitted out the ex- 
pedition which wiped out the empire of the Incas in Peru. That 
city was on the bay, several miles northeast and is now in ruins. 

Leaving Panama by the old and well established route, our 
course would be northwest twenty miles to Gorgona on the Cha- 
gres River, thence down the river fifty miles to Chagres on the 
Atlantic side. The twenty miles to Gorgona must be made by 
mules and pack animals or on foot. The summit of divide be- 
tween the oceans is not high (250 feet) nor very much broken. 
It would not be difficult to construct a good road for wagons or 
pack animals. We found no wheeled vehicle could thread the nar- 
row trails along which the pack trains went. In many places 
along the sides there was a thick growth of tropical vines and 
bamboo saplings overshadowed by large forest trees. No one 
could penetrate the thicket without the use of ax or hatchet. In 
other places the trail had been worn down by saddle animals and 
pack mules into the clayey knolls and side hills, making deep 
and narrow channels which gave barely room on the sides for the 
overhanging packs. During the rainy season these trails would 


14These notes written in 1900 were descriptive of conditions as the writer 
saw them in 1851. Modern science and engineering, coming with the Panama 
Canal, have changed conditions there.—Kditor. 
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become water courses, in many places almost impassable. The 
rains come in July and August, and our trip was made in August 


when the whole country seemed a quagmire. 


A large and full grown mountain lion (cougar) and a young 
half grown grizzly bear had been captured in California and 
were being transported to New York in charge of an agent of 
a New York firm. The cougar was one of the largest of his 
species and very fierce. He was confined in a strong cage 
guarded on one side by iron bars. To the sides of the cage 
were lashed poles, one on each side, projecting fore and aft. 
The whole was borne on the shoulders of natives in relays of 
eight carriers. When the narrow places described above were 
reached, they were passed with great difficulty. The other ani- 
mal being smaller gave less trouble. 

We met passengers on their way to California who would take 
steamer at Panama for San Francisco. Among them were fam- 
ilies and several children. These were mounted on the shoulders 
of sturdy blacks. One riding in that posture was a well-dressed 
girl not less than ten years old. Another younger girl and a 
boy of six, each perched upon the shoulders of a native, formed 
a group alone. Not far behind was another party of adults 
mounted on mules. Some of these were women and might have 
had among them the mother of the children. If so, she was too 
far separated from her children to be of service to them if her 
aid had been rquired. Doubtless all went well, but not all moth- 
ers would pass through such an experience with unconcern. 


One whole day was spent by us in passing over this twenty 
miles. Rain fell nearly every hour of the day—a dash of rain, 
then sunshine, often both together. We reached Gorgona weary 
and footsore. The distance had been made on foot, our baggage 
conveyed by native porters. The frequent showers had kept us 
constantly wet until toward evening when the rain ceased. Ar- 
riving, our first inquiry was for food and lodging. Gorgona is 
a native village and contains only huts of the poorest structure. 
Arrangements had been made by the transportation companies 
_ for the comfort of passengers, as many families were at that time 
going to California to meet husbands or fathers, and to all this 
was a stopping place, Supper found and dispatched, we saun- 
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tered around for an hour or two, stopping two or three times 
to look on while the native men and women danced the fandango 
to rude music. 

The people whom we meet here are of mixed Negro and Indian 
blood. The African appears to predominate. From their In- 
dian ancestors they have inherited none of the sly treachery of 


the North American Indian, nor his lazy, shiftless habits. Clean- 


ly they can hardly be called, but are trusty and faithful servants. 
When sleeping time arrived we were shown into a space enclosed 
by walls of slender bamboo rods, interwoven with small twigs, 
the whole covered over with a roof made chiefly of large leaves 
of tropical growth. The space enclosed was not subdivided but 
contained a large number of movable cots, simply frames over- 
stretched with canvas. Apartments suitable for lady passengers 
could be had when occasion required. The construction of the 
Panama railway is now in progress. On its completion all these 
rude arrangements will no longer be patronized nor needed. 

The transportation from Gorgona is by boats on the Chagres 
River. These are propelled on the downward passage by oars 
worked by natives. On the trip upstream, the boats are poled. 
The river is generally shallow. In places too deep for their 
poles, the boat must be kept near shore. The country along 
the river is of course flat. It is so overgrown with forest 
trees and a jungle of underbrush that we could see but little else. 
Monkeys and parrots we could see in great numbers, also many 
birds of bright plumage. No song bird did we hear. A lazy 
alligator would occasionally crawl into the water on our approach. 
The quick current of the stream seconded the strokes of the oar, 
and our trip was made by daylight of one day, 

The city of Chagres is on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus at 
the mouth of the River Chagres. No harbor is there, only an 
open roadstead without safe anchorage for ships. Steamships 
when receiving and discharging cargo keep up steam, ready to 
depart in case a storm arises. They do not approach nearer 
than three or four miles of land. When the Panama railroad is 
completed, Chagres, as a seaport town, will be abandoned. As- 
pinwall, now springing up, will be the Atlantic terminus of that 
railroad. That city is about eight miles from Chagres, north 


and a little east. 
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We arrived in Chagres a day or two in advance of the de- 
parture of the New York steamer. Our stay was long enough 
The city is low and unhealthy. We saw little of it save the 
American quarters. Accommodations were not so good as in 
Panama, but far better than those of Gorgona. Hotels (so-called 
by courtesy) are most cheaply built of rough lumber, subdivided 
into rooms by studding on which was tacked ordinary white mus- 
lin or cotton sheeting. 

Booming of the gun on board the steamer gave notice to pas- 
sengers that her sailing time was near. Yawl boats were in 
readiness to convey us and our luggage to the ship. Arriving 
there, a “cradle” suspended by a strong rope from a yardarm 
lifted us two or three at a time to ship deck over gunwale. The 
rocking of the ship from side to side caused by the waves was 
considerable. Advantage must be taken when the lurch was 
toward the boat and as the cradle or swing came within reach, 
a quick movement if well executed would place the passengers 
inside the swing, and a “Haul away” command sent the thing 
aloft, and lucky the wights within if a lurch of the ship the other 
way did not give them a thumping bounce against the ship’s side. 
Many a laugh and jeer from those on ship deck who had passed 
through the ordeal went up at the expense of an unlucky one 
who received a bump fit to see stars. When a lady was in the 
swing, the case did not excite merriment. Even fatted steers, 
shipped for the steamer’s butcher, are swung aboard, not in a 
cradle, but in a harness of ropes. 

We found on board the ship the same cage containing a captured 
cougar, also the young grizzly noted on a preceding page. The 
latter was allowed during the day to roam at will on the deck 
of the forecastle and he afforded some amusement for such of the 
passengers as chose to romp with him. Generally they did not 
incline to continue the sport long, as his play was a little rough. 
We found conditions on board this steamer to be quite unlike 
those on the ship which had brought us to Panama on the Pa- 
cific side. Its passenger list was at least three times greater, 
not less than 900. Being a side-wheel steamer and driven by 
more powerful engines, her speed was greater. She did not sit 
the water as steadily, but rocked from side to side, causing much 
seasickness among the passengers. 


——t 
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Two hours of steaming, and the low lying coast which we had 
left sunk out of sight. It was known that the steamer would 
call at Kingston, a good seaport on the south side of the Island 
of Jamaica. The atmosphere of the Caribbean Sea is more hazy 
than that of the Pacific, where the coast mountains could be seen 
in blue outline 90 or 100 miles away, almost as soon as their tops 
would rise above the horizon. Not so in these waters. On the 
southwest coast of Jamaica, where we would first approach land, 
_ is a range of high mountains which should have been seen more 
than fifty miles at sea. We were barely twenty miles from them 
when, like a dim, shadowy cloud, their outline could be discerned 
through the hazy atmosphere. Only a few minutes later the 
coast line could be plainly seen. This and the highlands we 
passed rapidly, leaving them to our left, and soon after were 
moored to wharf in Kingston harbor. 


This is an inlet of the sea, entered through a narrow channel. 
The water in the harbor is deep and anchorage good. It is not 
so capacious as that of Acapulco nor like that, protected on the 
seaboard side by a coast line of low mountains, but is, next to 
that harbor, the best we have seen since leaving San Francisco 
Bay. Here we find constructed wharves from which ships may 
receive lading and steamers be supplied with coal. Of the lat- 
ter, a large amount would be required for the steamer’s con- 
sumption on her homeward trip. No provision has been made 
for hoisting this from the wharf by machinery. All must be 
shovelled into baskets or buckets and carried up the gangplank 
and dumped into a scuttle hole leading to the coal bunkers be- 
low. This work was done entirely by black women. Men on 
the wharf shovelled the coal into buckets and helped to raise 
the loads to the heads of the women, who then in squads of four 
and five marched up the plank to the ship’s deck, all keeping 
time to a low and measured chant with voice and step. 


I was told that the weight of a bucket of coal (net weight) 
was ninety pounds. A number of the women could not have 
much exceeded that weight in their own avoirdupois. Most 
of these blacks had been born and many reared in slavery. Their 
emancipation took place seventeen years before the time here 
mentioned, that event occurring in 1834, At this time, 1851, the 
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work of emancipation as an industrial experiment seemed to 
have been a failure. The blacks were apparently intoxicated 
with their newly acquired freedom, were shiftless, little inclined 
to industry, and steady employment. The exports from the is- 
land fell off in a remarkable degree. The resident planters and 
others who had employed slave labor regarded the trade of the 
island as ruined. 

At this time, fifty years later, a change for the better has 
occurred. Like the emancipated Negroes of the Southern States, 
a steady betterment of the race has gone on. The improvident 
and shiftless ex-slaves are passing or have passed away. The 
younger generation may have acquired some new vices but they 
have learned the lesson of self-reliance, and their children have 
been taught in the schools. The industrial condition of. the is- 
land as shown by statistics is well along on the way of improve- 
ment. 


Our steamer remained in the harbor of Kingston one night and 
two days. Williams and I spent most of the time during the day 
on shore. Many very pretty residences there are, all low, of one 
story, neatly painted, in roomy yards, and all enveloped in a 
dense growth of tropical verdure. The latitude of the island 
is nearly the same as that of Acapulco in Mexico, but at Kingston 
and on the adjacent plain the heat is more intense, the annual 
mean being about 81 degrees F. The mountains which are at 
the highest about 7,000 feet, afford many retreats much cooler 
and more healthy. At an elevation of 4,000 feet it is said the 
annual mean is some 15 degrees less than at the sea level. 


The whites are mostly English and number on the entire is- 
land no more than about 13,000, most of them in the cities, and 
in rural residences in the mountain districts. The evidences of 
taste and culture were observable in the neat and well-kept yards 
which surround their homes, and their well-groomed horses and 
stylish rigs with which they appeared on the few drives and 
boulevards in the outskirts of Kingston. The contrast between 
that and the Spanish-American towns which we had seen in Mex- 
ico and on the Isthmus was very noticeable. 


The steamer’s supply of coal having been secured, there was 
no further cause for delay and she was soon steaming through 
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the narrow entrance and out into the open sea. Port Royal we 
left to the east in passing out. This occupies a low-lying arm 
of the mainland thrust out from the east between the harbor and 
the open sea. A little longer reach of the arm westward, and 
the harbor would have been an inland lake. This point of land 
has been occupied by the British government as a military post 
and a harbor defense maintained there, but the unhealthiness of 
the place has made it practically untenable. 


The course of our steamer for fifty or sixty miles was east, 
bearing a little south, until the southern point of the island was 
passed, then northeast between Cuba on the west and the Island 
of Haiti on the east. We should have passed within sight of 
one or both of these, but I did not observe either. I think the 
Windward Passage which separates them must have been made 
in the night. None of the Bahama Islands were at any time 
visible so far as we knew, nor indeed any land in sight until the 
Jersey shore and Staten Island came into view when we were 


approaching New York Bay. The firing of the steamer’s gun 


announced to the quarantine officer our arrival within limit of 
his surveillance, and a representative was soon on board. The 
same gun brought to our side a pilot boat. Under its guidance 
the ship steamed up the bay, after the departure of the health 
officer, and was very soon in her position at the dock in East 
River. 

New York had long been our talked of goal, and in that city 
we now were. A short stop there sufficed to make such change 
in our wardrobes as was required. Williams and I there sep- 
arated after a year and a half of companionship—in sickness 
and in health, over mountain and plain, desert and ocean. Our 
hopes of gain had not been realized. Sickness had come to us 
both while in our log cabin during the winter. In his case, as 
also in my own, it was of such nature as to threaten serious re- 
sults. Sympathy and care were not wanting and medical attend- 
ance was provided. His wife and two children had gone from 
Wisconsin to her father’s home in Vermont to spend the time 
of his absence. To that state he went to join them when he left 


New York City. 
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My destination was West Bloomfield, Ontario County, New 
York, the home of my father, an older brother, Edgar, and a 
sister, Jane, younger than I. From that home I had gone three 
years before, in 1848. It had been my intention to make a visit 
at my father’s home and then to go on west to Wisconsin. How- 
ever, I changed my plan and remained in Bloomfield during the 
winter and returned to Palmyra, Wisconsin, in the spring of 
1852. There I did not remain long, but took up my residence 
soon after in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The Historical Department recently received a copy of The 
Keosauqua Times, bearing date of March 28, 1846. This number 
has the name “Van Caldwell” endorsed on the top margin with 
pen and ink. Van Caldwell was the father of the late Judge 
H. C. Caldwell. This copy of the Times was given by Judge 
Caldwell to Hon. F. M. Epperson, of Eddyville, and since his 
death his son, Frank Epperson, in turn gave it to the Historical 
Department. Advertisements in it advise the reader of today 
of conditions then. Among them are the following: 

“Trace chains for sale at Bridgman’s.” 

“Window glass, 8x10, and 10x12. Also putty, for sale at 
Bridgman’s.” 

“Plough slabs and plough wings, assorted sizes, for sale. F. 
Bridgman.” ; 

“10 bbls, old Cincinnati whiskey, 1 half pipe superior C brandy, 
ginger, cassia, nutmegs, starch, pepper, spice, cloves, and soap, 
for sale at Bridgman’s.” 


“Three or four dozen riding bridles, martingales, &c, for sale 
at Games’s Sadlery.” 


ae =~ 


PIONEERING AT BONAPARTE AND NEAR PELLA! 
By Mrs. Saran Wetcu NossaMan 


As I am well aware that time is not long for me even if I 
should live to be very old, as I am now almost to my seventieth 
milestone, I will try to leave for my children a record of some 
of my “ups and downs” in life that may be of interest for them 
to look over after I have crossed over to the other shore. 

I was born in Wilkes County, North Carolina, February 26, 
1825. When I was about six years old my father emigrated to 
Richmond, Indiana. We lived there one year. My father bought 
property in Richmond, but when the Black Hawk or Mackinaw 
purchase was thrown open for settlement he sold it for half 
he gave for it for the sake of going to the new purchase. We 
left Richmond in May, 1831. As it was before days of railroad- 
ing we moved by horse power, camping out at nights. When 
we got to the new purchase, the land of milk and honey, we 
were disappointed and homesick, but we were there and had to 
make the best of it. My father and mother went to work with 
a will to put some corn and potatoes in the ground that we might 
have something to live on the following winter, but it was so 
late in the season that our corn did not mature and we could not 
have it ground. It was badly frostbitten, so we had to live on 
frostbitten roasting ears for six weeks. I can’t tell you just how 
good they were, for you must taste to know. By this time my 
father and mother were both down sick with billious fever. I- 
was the oldest child and I was expected to cook the corn and 
the best I could do was to wrap the husk close around the ear 
and cover it in hot ashes, and heap coals of fire on it till it was 
done, and when done I would take the tongs and take the corn 
out and let it cool and take the husks off and it was ready for 
eating. I can’t describe the smell of it, but I will just say cod- 


1This article was written by the late Mrs. Sarah Welch Nossaman and was 
presented to this department by her daughter, Mrs. Mary Nossaman Todd, of 
Pella. It gives a realistic picture of genuine pioneering In two. most interesting 
localities in the state.—Kditor. 
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fish is sweet by the side of a frostbitten roasting ear. But they 
sustained life and that was about all. About the time our corn 
was gone, and a few potatoes was all used up (I said a few po- 
tatoes, as best I could do in digging I could find only a few 
bucketfuls) my father got well enough to work on Johnny Hit- 
tles’ mill, which was two miles from where we lived on the Macki- 
naw River. There he got a sack of corn meal, but not bolted 
meal as we now use—bran and all together—and we had bread 
made of it as it was ground, for we could not afford to lose the 
bran, and after father got the second sack of meal he went hunt- 
ing and killed a wild pig and a deer, so we feasted for a while. 
Perhaps you will wonder why our neighbors did not help us. I 
will just say our neighbors were in the same fix we were, and 
they were few and far between. 

On the following April the Black Hawk War broke out, and 
some of our neighbors were killed near us, but we were provi- 
dentially spared. While the war was raging at its hottest my 
mother urged my father to go to Jacksonville, the county seat 
of Morgan County, Illinois, and get his brother, which is old 
Uncle Johnny Welch of this place, to come and take us down 
to Jacksonville where he lived. We lived near Jacksonville one 
year, and after that we moved to Alton, Illinois. In 1835 my 
father moved to what is now Iowa, but at that time it was part 
of Wisconsin Territory. We settled one mile below where Bona- 
parte now is, in Van Buren County. We had but few neigh- 
bors, among them being old Uncle Sammy Reed and his brother 
Isaac, and an Indian trader by the name of Jordan. I think 
Uncle Jimmy Jordan was known to most of the old settlers of 
the eastern part of this state. He was my father’s nearest 
neighbor. It was here we had for neighbors Black Hawk, Keo- 
kuk, Wapello, Hard Fish, Kishkakosh, Naseaskuk and a score of 
others of the Sac and Fox Indians. Here we had hard times 
and often went hungry. We lived there five years, one mile 
above where Bonaparte now is. The town of New Lexington® 
was laid out, so we had a post office, but if a letter had come for 
us we could not have taken it out of the office. Letters were 
not prepaid with a two-cent stamp as they are now, but the one 


2New Lexington was about two miles above where Bonaparte now stands. 
It disappeared when Bonaparte began to flourish.—Kditor. 
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that received the letter had to pay twenty-five cents before he 
could take it out of the office. While we lived there Black Hawk 
and his son were frequent visitors and often partook of my 
father’s hospitality. 

In 1837 or 1838,’ I don’t remember which, Black Hawk died 
of malaria fever. One of our neighbors, Dr. James Turner, 
thought if he could only steal Black Hawk’s head he could make 
a fortune out of it by taking it east and putting it on exhibition. 
After two weeks’ watching he succeeded in getting it. Black 
Hawk’s burial place was near old Iowaville, on the north side of 
the Des Moines River, under a big sugar tree. It was there Dr. 
Turner severed the head from the body. At the time it was 
done I was taking care of his sick sister-in-law, Mrs. William 
Turner. The doctor made his home with his brother. We knew 
the evening he went to steal the head and sat up to await his 
coming. He got in with it at four o’clock in the morning and hid 
it till the afternoon of the same day, when he cooked the flesh off 
the skull. So I can say that I am the only one now living that 
witnessed that sight, for it was surely a sight for me. If the rest 
of Black Hawk’s bones were ever removed it was a good many 
years after his head was stolen. 

The second morning after their ruler’s head was stolen ten of 
the best Indian warriors came to William Turner’s and asked 
for his brother, the Doctor. They were painted war style. He 
told them he did not know where his brother was. They told 
him they would give him ten days to find his brother, and if he 
did not find him in that time he would pay the penalty for his 
brother’s crime. But he knew where his brother was. He was 
at the home of a neighbor named Robb, Uncle Tommy Robb as 
he was called by everyone, on the south side of the Des Moines 
River. But he did not want to find his brother and sent a boy 
to tell him to fly for Missouri, which he did. The Indians re- 
turned to Iowaville to hold council and conclude what to do, and 
while they were holding council William Turner and his wife 
made their escape in a canoe down the river. William Turner 
kept a little store in New Lexington. He got his neighbors to 
pack and send his goods after him. 


8Black Hawk died at his home near Towaville, the site of his old 
the Des Moines River, in Davis County, October 3, 1838,—Editor, pire 
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But the Indians demanded their ruler’s head, and for three 
weeks we expected an outbreak every day, but through the in- 
fluence of their agent and the citizens together they gave up 
hostilities for a time. The whites told them they would bring 
Turner to justice if he could be found. The sheriff chased 
Turner around for awhile, which only gave him the more time 
to get out of the way. The Turner family finally all went to St. 
Louis where the Doctor was found again, and to keep the Indians 
quiet the sheriff went to St. Louis in search of him, but he did 
not find him. He did not want to find him. But Turner got 
frightened and took Black Hawk’s skull to Quincy, Illinois, and 
put it in the care of a doctor there for safe-keeping (I forget 
the doctor’s name) till the Indians would get settled down, and 
then he intended to take it east. But when he got ready to 
go east with it the doctor in Quincy refused to give it up, and 
he did not dare to go to law about it, so after all his trouble and 
excitement he lost Black Hawk’s skull, and not only made Turn- 
ers endless trouble, but put the lives of all settlers in jeopardy 
for months. We lived principally on excitement and that was a 
poor living. But they finally got over it till all was peace and 
then we were happy. The doctor that had the head took it to 
Burlington and sold it to a museum and the museum was burned 
down, so Black Hawk’s skull is not now in existence. The 
Turner family were warm friends of my father’s family. They 
stayed in St. Louis two or three years, I don’t remember just 
how long, and they all three died with the cholera. So I am 
left alone to tell the story.* 

My father was a potter by trade. He built the first pottery 
in the territory, I suppose, in the year 1836, but there were but 
few to buy his ware, so we had it hard for most of the five years 
of our stay in Van Buren County. But in 1837 Judge Meek of 
Michigan came to New Lexington to locate a mill. After look- 
ing around for a few days he bought Robert Moffatt out. His 
claim was on the land where Bonaparte now is. So then we had 


4The author of this article was at this time a girl of fourteen years. Her 
testimony concerning this transaction is most interesting, though it differs from 
statements that the entire body of Black Hawk was taken as found in the 
Burlington Hawkeye of December 10, 1840, in Dr. William Salter’s Autobiogra- 
phy, in an article by D. C. Beaman in Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and Old Settlers 
Memorial of February 18, 1873, and in other statements by historians of that 
region and period.—KHditor, 
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one neighbor with money. Where Bonaparte now stands was 
at that time what was called a heavy sugar orchard. Mr. Meek 
gave my father the privilege of making sugar on his claim till 
it was all cleared off and put in town lots. I do not mean we 
made sugar all the time, for there is but four or five weeks you 
can make sugar in the year, and that is in early spring. But 
it was three years or more before all of the sugar trees were cut 
off of the town site of Bonaparte. But when Meek started work 
that made a little money in circulation. It gave both men and 
girls a chance to get themselves what was called store clothes, 
for we all wore homemade cloth then. I for one worked for 
Meek’s family for the first year of their building their mills. I 
worked for seventy-five cents a week, which was the best wages 
that had ever been paid in the country at that time. Robert 
Meek’s wife and I cooked for forty-two men, so you may know 
we did not have much spare time, and that was before days of 
cook stoves. We cooked by the fireplaces. 

You will say goods were surely cheap those days when wages 
were so low. I will give you the price of some of them—calico, 
25 to 50 cents a yard; sheeting, such as we have now for 7 or 8 
cents, was 25 to 30 cents a yard, and all other goods in propor- 
tion. 

In 1841 my father sold his claim and pottery shop and moved 
two miles east of Fairfield, Jefferson County, this state. There 
we took a claim and began anew. There we had it pretty hard 
again, but not as hard as in Van Buren County. It was there 
I was married [to Wellington Nossaman] March 17, 1842. I 
will now leave my father’s house and tell you of your father’s 
and my own hardships. We rented a farm near Fairfield the 
first year we were married. We raised a good crop and had 
plenty to live on. In 1843 the new purchase being opened for 
settlement, your Uncle Levi? and Aunt Caroline, your father and 
myself, with our babies then three months old, started to the 
new purchase. On May 17, 1843, we got to this part of God’s 
footstool. We took a claim four miles south of where Pella now 
is. But when we got to our stopping place our feelings can be 


5“History of Marion County,” Union Historical Compan Des Moines 
800, says Wellington and Levi Nossaman settled in ar eae of the timber, 
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better imagined than described, for there was not a neighbor for 


“fifty miles} no house, no nothing you might say but wild beasts 


and Indians. But we thought it was the only way we could get 
a home. We went to work and built a shanty made of poles and 
covered it with elm bark, not slippery elm, but what we. called 
white elm, but the sun curled it so badly we had to have a new 
cover every few days, and then it was but little better than no 
roof. After we had been at our new home a few days your 
Aunt Caroline and I went strolling out in the woods, and when 
we had gone about a mile from our shanty we heard the sound 
of an ax. We got back to the shanty as soon as we could to tell 
the good news to your uncle and father that there was surely 
white people not far away. We knew from the sound of the ax 
it was not an Indian. ‘To our great joy we soon found it to be 
a camp of white men, but no women with them. We were not 
long getting acquainted and have remained warm friends ever 
since. But there are but three of us left to tell the tale of our 
hardships, and they are Robert Hamilton, Green Clark, and my- 
self. The rest have gone to their reward, except George. Hamil- 
ton who is in Australia. They were Dr. Warren, Robert Hamil- 
ton, J. B. Hamilton, George Hamilton, Elbert Warren, Henry 
Miller, Henry McPherson, and his father. In the latter part of 
May and first part of June others began to come in and settle 
from two to five miles from us, and then we thought we had 
close neighbors. Among them was John Gillespie and_ his 
brother George, who made his home at our house or shanty, for 
we did not have a house built till in September, and David Dur- 
ham and family, George Harrison, Uncle Ben Lansberry and 
wife, John Majors and family, Wilson Stanley and family, Caton 
and wife, Mowery and wife, Francis A. Barker and family, 
James Tong.and family, and Uncle Ikey Wise and family. That 
many had settled in from two to ten miles around, and in the fall 
John B. Hamilton was married to Miss Ann Wilson of Lee Coun- 
ty, Iowa. The following year R. G. Hamilton was married to 
Miss Rebecca Given of Lee County, also Green Clark was mar- 
ried to Miss Nancy Zeilson of Lee County, so we began to have 


nearer neighbors. 


I will try to tell you of our first summer’s stay up in this part 
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of the wilderness. As I have told you we built a shanty in the 
thick timber four miles south of where Pella now stands, where 
we lived for five years, but not in the shanty, as we built a log 
cabin in the fall. When living in the shanty we had no door nor 
fireplace, so we could neither cook, nor shut out the skunks nor 
snakes, and they were both plentiful. We treated skunks very 
kindly until they were out of the shanty, but the snakes did not 
fare so well. It was not an uncommon thing to get up in the 
morning and kill from one to three snakes, but they were of 
garter snake variety, but we would rather they had stayed out 
if it had suited them as well. At night it was hard to sleep for 
the howling of the wolves and the screeching of the owls, and 
I can’t tell you how lonely it made us feel, but God was watching 
over us in our lonely shanty and kept us from harm, and during 
the day the Indians were our companions, so you see we were 
not entirely deprived of company. 


As I have told you we got to our claim May 17. I also told 
you we raised a good crop close to Fairfield. When we started 
up here we put in our wagon what we could bring in the way of 
household goods and provisions, and that was not much for we 
had to make our roads most of the way as we came, and on the 
evening of July 3 we found ourselves with only half of a dodger 
of corn bread and that was baked with the bran in it. That and 
red tea was our supper. So we started by team to Fairfield, 
Jefferson County, next day for breakfast, but we did not get 
there the first day. About one o’clock the day we started, which 
was July 4, 1843, we stopped to let our horses take their dinners 
on grass. We stopped near where the new courthouse now 
stands in Oskaloosa, Mahaska County. All there was of Oska- 
loosa at that time was three men, a dog, a jug of whisky, an ax, 
maul, and a load of stakes for staking off lots. Your father 
said to them, “What are you doing here?” They said they were 
laying out a county seat. Your father said, “You had better 
wait till the county is laid off.” Canfield, for that was the name 
of one of the men, made reply, “We are going to lay off the 
county seat and survey the county around it.” But we thought 
but little of what he said. After our horses had eaten their 
dinners on grass, we started on to my father’s at Fairfield. We 
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traveled till the sun went down and found ourselves at what was 
known as Waugh’s Point, which is now Batavia. There we 
stopped for the night, clogged our horses and turned them out 
to eat grass, but we were hungry and tired. We had some blank- 
ets with us. We laid them down under the wagon to keep the 
dew off and laid down on them for the night, but we were too 
hungry to sleep much. We thought we would get up about three 
o’clock and start on, but when we got up to start on our horses 
were gone. Your father started in search and tracked them by 
the dragging of the clogs through the grass. About ten o’clock 
he found them several miles from the wagon, so it was after 
twelve o’clock when he got back to the wagon. It was a long 
hungry day for me. We started on as soon as we could get 
ready and at six o'clock in the evening we got to father Welch’s, 
as we thought almost starved to death, but we were not as nearly 
starved as we thought, but we were hungry enough. You will 
say, “How was it you were so long getting to Fairfield? We 
can easily drive it in one day now.” But we had to make our 
own roads. Winding around and hunting out places to cross the 


streams took much time. 


We stayed at my father’s three or four days. We got several 
sacks of meal ground, and we had some bacon we had left down 
there. We put in the wagon what we could of our household 
goods we had left down there, and our bacon and meal, and 
started for our home in the wilderness again. We were three 
days getting back. On our return we stayed all night where 
Oskaloosa now is. During our stay at Fairfield, Oskaloosa had 
made a big improvement. Canfield had built a log cabin and 
had it covered with clapboards, but did not have the door sawed 
out. Your father helped him saw out one log so we could creep 
in and be under a roof, and that was my first night in Oska- 
loosa. We reached home the day after our first stay in Oska- 
loosa and found our shanty about as we had left it, but Oh, the 
mosquitoes, and no way to shut them out! The only way we got 
any sleep was to cover up head and ears with a thick, heavy 
cover, and the weather hot enough to almost cook eggs. So you 
see pioneer life is not all sunshine. It has a great many black 


clouds. 
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In August and September we had several new neighbors come 
in, so we had a post office. A man by the name of Wilson Stanley 
was our postmaster. The post office was a mile west of our house, 
for we had a cabin built in September, and then we began to 
feel more at home. We had a floor to walk on and a fireplace 
to cook by and a clapboard door to shut. We did not think of 
such a thing as plank for floors. Your father split puncheons 
and hewed them and made a floor of them. When we lived in 
the shanty and it rained we did not eat for I had to cook by a 
log fire, as it was before days of cook stoves. It was days of 
johnycake boards, dutch ovens, skillets and lids. But you may 
ask how can you bake break on a board. I will try to tell you. 
Take a board eighteen inches long and eight inches wide, round 
the corners off and make the edges thinner than the middle, 
spread it with well-made corn dough, set it on edge before a hot 
fire in a fireplace, and it will bake nice and brown, then turn 
and bake the other side the same way, then you have corn bread 
that no one will refuse. Set your johnycake board in front of 
something that will keep it on the edge. 


I will stop giving receipts and talk of something else. After 
we got our house built and new neighbors began to come in we 
began to feel like we could entertain all Iowa. Oh, how con- 
tented we were! But the fall of 1844 found us with wheat and 
corn raised on our new home place, ripe and ready to grind, but 
our nearest mill was at Bonaparte, Van Buren County, one hun- 
dred miles away, and we had to go to mill there. But after 
awhile we got tired of that, so my father and your father put up 
what they called a stump mill. I have forgotten just the plan 
of the mill, it has been so long ago, but the whole thing went 
round by a six-ox power. It would grind three pecks of corn 
an hour. They ran it day and night. They did not grind wheat. 
Often there would be from fifteen to twenty men waiting their 
turn to get a bushel of meal to take to their hungry families. 
But it was hard for me for I baked for all of them, and most of 
the time some of the men that came to mill would go hunting 
and kill some game, so that would make me more work to cook 
it. But I did not think it hard. Your father used to say we 
could keep as many as there were puncheons in the floor, and I 
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sometimes thought there were two to a puncheon. But we had 
not run our mill| but a few months till Cempstalk built a mill 
north of Oskaloosa on Skunk River that ground wheat as well 
as corn, and also\Dunkin) and Dr. Warren started mills on the 
same river. But Oh, the flour they made! Most of it was a 
dark gray, for they tramped their wheat out with horses on a 
dirt floor and had no way of getting the dirt out only to fan it 
out with sheets or blankets. So you see we ate our peck of dirt 
more than once. But we were much healthier then than we are 
now. 

To say pioneer life is without its troubles even among neigh- 
bors is a mistake, for we had one neighbor that will never be 
forgotten by the old settlers. His name was John Majors. He 
broke over all rules and sent to Illinois and borrowed money 
and when the land came in market he entered three or four of 
his best neighbors’ homes from them, which caused what is termed 
the Majors War, and for more than two years we had trouble. 
They caught Jake Majors, the oldest son, and gave him a coat 
of tar and feathers and made him deed his neighbors’ homes 
back to them, but they sent off east and borrowed money and 
paid him what he had paid out for their homes, but he lost the 
interest for none of his neighbors wanted him to go to so much 
trouble for them. So Majors all sold out and left here and went 
to Missouri, so quiet was ours again. 


Here my mother’s narrative ends, much to our regret, and I 
will try to supply a few more reminiscences. I was quite a little 
girl at the time of the Majors War, but remember distinctly one 
night my father lay in the “loft,” as we called it, with the scythe 
by his side saying he would “mow” the heads off of any who 
dared try to capture him, but no one came. Well do I remember 
the terror of my mother who sat up all night. We remained 
on the farm until I was ten or thereabout, then in 1853 my father 
traded his farm for what was then known as the Franklin House, 
a long low structure standing at the southeast corner of the 
square in Pella. There we resided a number of years keeping 
hotel and did quite well, as the immigration was then at its height, 
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but my father unfortunately conceived the idea of being a mer- 
chant; went to Keokuk and bought goods, loaded them on the 
Badger State and started home. She ran on a snag and sank, con- 
sequently the goods were much damaged. As he had them insured 
he was advised to throw them on the Insurance Company’s hands 
and, unfortunately for him, did so. The company promptly sus- 
pended payment, so my father was left with nothing. He came 
home and sold forty acres of land to pay the debt, for he was 
strictly honest, often telling us children to always pay an honest 
debt, “even though it takes the shirt from your back.” We 
still had a piece of land on the Des Moines River whither we 
moved and began again. He built a limekiln and did a thriv- 
ing business, as that was the only kiln in the country. People 
came from Des Moines and Montezuma and all surrounding 
towns. I have known as many as six or eight teams there at 
once when the men stayed all night waiting for lime. Of course 
we had to board all of them, and as we received no pay it took 
considerable of the profits and much work. In connection with 
the limekiln he ran a steam sawmill, and as that was before 
the day of railroads, he found ready sale for all the lumber he 
could manufacture. He also cleared up a farm and in a few 
years made up all losses. He remained there until he accumu- 
lated considerable money when he again moved to Pella, in 1855, 
and engaged in the mercantile business, keeping store just south 
of the Square. In 1853 the college, in which he took a lively 
interest, was founded, and he furnished timber, lime, and money 
to the amount of $1,000. He remained in Pella until he spent 
most of his earnings of former years, as he trusted all who came 
with a pitiful story, consequently he was soon left without means, 
and most of the money is uncollected even at this writing. While 
in Pella E, R. Cassatt and Jesse Hampson boarded with them 
and attended college. About 1860 or 1861 he again removed 
to the bottom and commenced anew. He lived down on the bot- 
tom lands and during the spring of 1862 or 1863 the water came 
and deluged the land. We stayed in the house thinking it would 
soon abate. We had a canoe tied in the door and, like Thomp- 
son’s colt, had to “swim the river to get a drink.” We remained 
until it was almost knee deep in the house, then put all we could 
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up stairs. They had to bore holes through the upper floor and 
swing the piano up to the joists, then the water was half way 
up the legs. We went into a cabin on the hill, fourteen of us 
in one little room, and had the floor covered with beds at night. 
There we lived until the water went down and, my mother flatly 
refusing ever to return, neighbors came in, took down the house 
and removed it to the hill, where we remained until 1868, then 
we moved about one and one-half miles north where father ran 
a brick kiln and also burned lime. Here we made another home, 
set out trees and cleared up another small farm. In 1871 he 
again moved to Pella, north of the Depot, and kept boarders. 
In 1876 he built the Depot Hotel where he resided, except two 
or three years while living in Colorado, until his death, October 
23, 1893. 
MARY NOSSAMAN TODD. 


“Map of The Surveyed Part of Iowa Territory from the of- 
ficial plats, defining all the townships and counties; and being the 
only map yet published, exhibiting the location of Iowa City, the 
permanent seat of Government of the Territory as established by 
the Commissioners, May the 4th, 1839.” The foregoing is the 
title of a map compiled and published in this city, by Mr. John 
Plumbe, Jr., of Sinnipee, W. T., and lithographed by E. Dupree 
of this city. Mr. Plumbe’s intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with the topography of the territory, assures us, that this work 
is executed with a fidelity that cannot be excelled. To the immi- 
grant, the traveller and the merchant, this map will be of essential 
service. Each township is laid down with care and certainty. 
Every merchant and steam boat should have a copy of it. They 
are also printed in the form of pocket maps, and will also accom- 
pany Mr. P’s. forthcoming work on Iowa.—Missouri Republican, 
St. Louis, June 15, 1839. (In the newspaper collection of the 
Historical Department of Iowa.) 


DR. SAMUEL CALVIN 
(From a photograph of the oil painting by Charles 


A. Cumming in Portrait 
Gallery of Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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ADDRESSES MADE ON PRESENTATION OF THE 
CALVIN MEMORIAL PORTRAIT' 


BY DR. THOMAS H. MACBRIDE, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE 


Unable to appear in person for the present program, I have been 
urged to present myself in some brief address. This I assure you is 
accomplished not without difficulty. In such attempt one misses so 
very much, if but in prospect, the happy concourse and sympathy of 
one’s friends, the inspiration of fond, familiar scenes. 


However, in the present instance, the task is lightened very much by 
virtue of the theme, and in the very purpose of our present simple, 
though unusual ceremony. Sad reminiscence, from fountains however 
full, may for this hour and presence be repressed, the significance of 
our whole proceeding so easily, so really a matter of felicitation. 


As your committeeman, then, I beg to bring congratulations. This 
for several reasons. In the first place I venture to declare, as my set- 
tled judgment, that in the portrait before us, simply as a picture, we 
are indeed singularly fortunate. To be sure, in such a matter, each 
must form opinion for himself, but I expect for the days to come in- 
creasing compliment as the portrait becomes more and more familiar, 
not to members of the Academy only, but to observers generally. 


I think it will be conceded now that our distinguished artist has given 
his subject careful and conscientious study; he has brought to our 
service long and patient labor, and a skilful brush. There were serious 
difficulties. Not only had the artist not known the subject of his effort, 
he had never even seen him. When we think of this, and reflect that 
for very form and inspiration, he had in all his work, naught but a 
few very ordinary photoprints, the result is indeed surprising; not in 
artistic excellency alone but in accuracy and impressiveness. Our artist 
should also share the congratulations of this day. 

In the second place, we may now rejoice in the Academy’s intent and 
action, manifest so long ago; in the effort of the members and fellows 
to bring the plans of the Academy to fitting consummation, as in the 
program of this hour; in this we have, I am sure, a sense of satisfac- 


- tion to be renewed, we hope, again and again hereafter as the years 


go by. 


1A fine portrait in oil by Charles Atherton Cumming was procured by the 
Iowa Academy of Science of its eminent former president, Dr. Samuel Calvin, 
and on April 23, 1920, at its session at Iowa City presented the same to the 
Historical Department of Iowa, the Curator accepting the portrait on behalf 
of the Board of Trustees of the Historical Department. The addresses, pub- 
lished in Vol. XXVII of the Proceedings of the Academy, pages 23-32, are here 
reproduced by courtesy of the Academy.—Editor. 
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It is fitting and beautiful for colleagues and fellow-laborers in any 
field to put in pleasing form some recognition of service rendered, some 
indication of esteem, some memorial by which the past may, for at least 
a little time, enrich and cheer the future. Especially is this the case 
where, as in pure research, service is so often without personal emolu- 
ment, without thought of gain or even cost, brought forward as a pure 
gift to humanity, prompted by the simple love of truth, devotion to the 
beauty, and order, and high significance of the physical world. And 
if, as now, the unselfish labor has been conspicuous, the vision brilliant, 
the attainment great, the work accomplished memorable, do we not honor 
ourselves in thus handing over to the state of Iowa, for the men and 
women of to-morrow, and yet to-morrow, memorial, such as this? Lo! 
here some concept of Iowa’s most devoted lover; of the master-student 
of her prairies, her rivers, her forest, her flowers, her rocks, her soils, 
nor less her wonderful far-fetched history, locked indeed in the very 
form and structure of soil and stone, but revealed, set forth, not to this 
Academy alone, decade after decade, but to the young men and women 
of the commonwealth assembled in scores and hundreds as class suc- 
ceeded class in the great University; and at last, to the scientific world, 
in volumes—to-day the grace and pride of the science of the state. 

Here is no place for history or biographic details, did one dare in- 
dulge it; but may I so far abuse my privilege, and your patience as to 
tell how fifty years ago, and for many continuous years thereafter I 
saw a man go forth; in an open wagon, sometimes borrowed, more often 
hired, sometimes his own, traversing the roadless, bridgeless prairies 
of northern Iowa; enduring the heat of August suns, chilled by the 
damps of night, shelterless, tortured by mosquitoes, drenched by wild 
thunderstorms that made terrible the midnight hours; breakfasting at 
dawn and toiling unti’ his camp fire burned beneath the evening star. 
From Lansing to Clarinda, from Dubuque to Mason City, to Winterset, 
to Ottumwa; athwart the state, across the state, around the state he 
moved; climbing all rocky heights of nature’s carving, pondering the 
talus of every open quarry, every wall of crumbling rock or sliding shale, 
wading the creek beds and tracing the banks of larger streams, away 
from home for weeks together—I knew such a man. In such fashion, 
and not otherwise, did he win the rich experience and world wisdom 


presently brought in such overflowing measure to the service of the 
state of Iowa! 


Not for what it has cost, but for what it means, we commit now to 
the keeping of the public this simple memorial of our colleague. His 
work is finished, but shall abide long as men live who love their heritage 
of time. May the work of our artist long endure! 


In other worlds and centuries a people, reputed still the wisest, wit- 
tiest of earth, not only discovered that “art is long,” but likewise also 
seemed to know that only the skill of the artist does in sone mysterious 
way avail to transmit the soul of things, the thing called inspiration to 
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future days and centuries. So they took care of art. They saw to it 
that men in after times should see what form had Pericles and Plato. 
Blind Homer nor less Socrates found memorial in marble, if reports are 
true. Not all were equal to their greatest, but under their greatest 
every Greek could claim, did claim, and flush with pride that thrills 
even to this day. 

Sometime, perhaps when the social life and institutions of this com- 
monwealth of ours shall have become from river to river more homogene- 
ous, shall crystallize as such things do, when the migration of people 
shall cease—sometime this our people shall perhaps appreciate their 
own, sometime mayhap a “temple of fame” shall rise. Shall it be some 
vast physical structure with marble columns shining, shall it be some 
noble masterpiece of letters, than brass or marble more enduring, lit by 
the light of intellect, by passing centuries unworn, undimmed? What- 
ever, whenever, or wherever the memorial rise, of this let us be sure, upon 
it the name of our colleague shall appear, among the first have place, 
and all other commonwealths may rival us if they can! 

Nay, my colleagues, there shall still remain, for all whose names in 
honor shine, memorial nobler, more enduring far. The state, the state 
itself a living thing, into its fibre have passed the lives of all who thus 
at the beginning toiled to make it great! The state, sane, noble, in- 
telligent, immortal as we hope, shall inevitably bear in its every character 
the thought, the purpose high of these its founders, memorial long- 
lasting as the course of time. 


BY DR. L. H. PAMMEL ON BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. President: j 


Your committee begs leave to make the following report on the 
Calvin portrait. At the quarter centennial meeting of the Iowa Acad- 
emy of Science held in the art room of the Historical Building in Des 
Moines, April 26 and 27, 1912, a committee was appointed to arrange 
for a portrait of Doctor Calvin to be presented to the Academy and 
hung in the art room of the State Historical Department. This com- 
mittee consisted of Dr. Thomas H. Macbride of the State University, 
Professor M. F. Arey of the State Teachers College, and Professor L. 
H. Pammel of Iowa State College. The following letter from the sec- 
retary of the Academy explains the scope of the committee: 

“A motion was passed that a committee be appointed with power to 
act, to see that provision be made for the placing of a portrait of Samuel 


Calvin in the Historical Building. Doctor Macbride, Professor Arey 
and Doctor Pammel were appointed on this committee.” 


After a preliminary meeting of the committee it was left to Doctor 
Macbride to arrange for the painting of the portrait. Doctor Mac- 
pride arranged to have Professor Cumming paint the portrait under 
his direction, asking numerous old friends of Doctor Calvin to offer 
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suggestions. The likeness is a splendid one and reflects credit on the 
artist and friends who so generously assisted in criticisms. 

It fell to the lot of Professor Arey of the committee to arrange for 
contributions. These from members of the Academy amounted to 
$136.50. In addition there was paid from the treasury of the Academy 
the sum of $123.50. The remainder of the sum Professor Macbride re- 
ceived from other sources. The committee reported progress from year 
to year. On March 29, 1916, Professor Macbride wrote the following 
letter: 

“Professor Cumming, the artist, tells me he has the portrait of Pro- 
fessor Calvin in such state of completion that he expects to be able to 
show it to the Academy at its next meeting in Des Moines.” 

The portrait, owing to unforseen conditions, was not presented, The 
committee reported progress and was continued. At the subsequent 
meetings in Ames in 1917 and Grinnell in 1918 the committee reported 
progress. At the 1919 meeting in Cedar Falls, Doctor Macbride for 
the committee stated that the portrait was ready, and to do honor to 
Doctor Calvin it should be before the Academy an entire session. The 
task of presenting the portrait of Doctor Calvin to the Academy falls 
upon the committee. 


It is to be regretted that Doctor Macbride, the life-long friend of 
Doctor Calvin, cannot leave his family in California. The other mem- 
bers of the committee feel that no one could more graciously have pre- 
sented the portrait than the Nestor of this Academy. His fine spirit is 
with us. The committee through its chairman has arranged the follow- 
ing program: 

“Addresses on behalf of the portrait committee—Professors Mac- 
bride, Pammel, and Arey. 


“Address on behalf of the Academy moving the acceptance of the 
portrait—Professor Shimek. 


“Address on behalf of the Department of Geology—Professor Thomas. 

“Address on behalf of the Iowa Geological Survey—Professor Kay. 

“Remarks by the President of the Academy presenting the portrait 
to the Historical Department of Iowa—President Stephens. 

“Response by Edgar R. Harlan, Curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment.” 

It is fitting that this committee should express its appreciation of the 
labors of Doctor Calvin as a. geologist to the state and nation, an in- 
vestigator of high order, a teacher of rare ability, a fine citizen and a 
soldier who helped the cause of freedom during the Civil War. 

We honor him not merely as a scholar and teacher in a great uni- 
versity, but we honor him as a citizen of this great commonwealth, and 
it is proper and fitting that Doctor Calvin's portrait should be a part 
of the State Historical Collection at Des Moines to be counted with 
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the great men whose portraits adorn the walls of that gallery; to be 
counted among the men who have made Iowa great in science, religion 
and statecraft. 


The committee having discharged its duties presents this portrait to 
the Academy. 


BY DR. M. F. AREY ON BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE 
Mr. President: 


Since Professor Pammel has spoken so satisfactorily in behalf of the 
committee I will confine myself to a brief characterization of Professor 
Calvin as a man. My acquaintance with him began about the time at 
which he became connected with the State University, and fortunately 
for me I was quite intimately associated with him at times in field work 
in geology, under circumstances that bring out the real nature of the 
man. I feel therefore that I can say in all sincerity that he was one 
of God’s noblemen, great souled, high minded, a true friend, and effi- 
cient in whatever line of work he chose to engage. An incident will 
illustrate at least two traits of his character. We were engaged in a 
survey of Winneshiek County which has more geology to the square 
foot than any other county in the state. It is equally superior in its 
botany. I knew that for a time he taught botany as well as geology 
at the University and was still interested in that subject. I was teach- 
ing botany as well as geology at the State Normal School at that time 
and naturally noted much in the vegetation about us that appealed 
strongly to me. One day as we were passing from one point of in- 
vestigation to another, some trees rare in Iowa attracted my attention 
and I spoke to him about them. The only notice he gave to the matter 
was a remark to the effect that we were now studying the geology of 
the county and we could not afford to divide our observation or thought 
with any other subject. The rebuke was given in such a kindly spirit 
that my feelings could not be said to have been hurt and I proceeded 
to profit at once by it. His habit evidently was to give himself wholly 
to the subject in hand, one reason why he succeeded so well in his work. 

Among all the capable men who have given themselves in any degree 
to the pursuit of some phase of Iowa’s geology, he stands pre-eminent 
so that when the subject is mentioned we naturally think of him. The 
richness of the Pleistocene in Iowa particularly interested him and his 
work is everywhere to be seen in the differentiation of its five ice sheets, 
yet his field notes on Taylor County which he had made preparatory to 
a report of that county, but which he did not live to complete, show 
that he had found a new problem that strongly appealed to him, namely, 
the origin and nature of a certain superficial or near superficial phase 
of the Kansas, later to be known as the gumbotil of Kay. But I prom- 


ised to be brief that others may have their opportunity to present their 


tribute of appreciation and respect. 
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BY DR. B. SHIMEK ON BEHALF OF THE ACADEMY 


Mr. President: 

Rising to move the acceptance of the beautiful gift here presented, 
I do so with much hesitancy, for two reasons. It was not until a little 
while ago that I learned just what was expected of me on this occa- 
sion, and there has been no time for even the orderly arrangement of 
the thoughts which should here find expression. Then, too, I fear that 
the flood of themories which will come all unbidden will make it hard 
to do justice to the memory of the man whose kindly face looks out 
upon us from the canvas here presented. 

I first learned to know Professor Calvin more than forty years ago, 
when as a freshman I entered his department as the factotum whose 
duty it was to furnish field supplies for laboratory work, and during 
all the years that followed my respect and affection for him grew con; 
stantly. He was both teacher and friend, and it is difficult to decide 
in which capacity he gained the stronger hold on the affections of those 
who were brought in closer contact with him. 

Neither time nor the occasion will warrant an extensive account of 
Professor Calvin’s activities. As already noted in the deeply sympa- 
thetic letter of his long-time friend and colleague, Doctor Macbride, 
this is no time for biographical detail. We recall with pride his serv- 
ices as a citizen and soldier; his scientific achievements are a matter of 
record never to be forgotten; and the memory of his splendid character 
will remain longest with those who knew him best. 

It is nearly fifty years ago that he came to the State University as 
professor of natural science, and the record of his life is blended with 
the history of the development of the University and the state. Out of 
the chair of natural science, or “settee” as he facetiously called it, have 
grown the strong departments of Geology, Botany, and Zoology in the 
College of Liberal Arts, and that of Bacteriology in the College of 
Medicine. He was the organizer of the Iowa Geological Survey and 
for many years the state geologist, and the record of his work in this 
connection is too well known to require repetition in this presence. 

While we cannot now dwell upon the details of Professor Calvin’s 
life, there are two qualities that stand out as particularly characteristic 
of him as a teacher, an investigator, and a man, which seem to be es- 
pecially worthy of note at this time. I refer to his extreme modesty 
and his sterling honesty. Would that it were possible to burn the mem- 
ory and the appreciation of the value of these qualities into the minds 
and the consciousness, especially of the younger generation of scientific 
workers! A man of strong convictions, yet he approached every prob- 
lem modestly and with an open mind. There was none of that air of 
cocksuredness which is sometimes displayed by the narrow specialist, 
and which is sure to arouse mistrust. No doubt this modest attitude 


largely prepared the way for the soundness of his conclusions when 
finally reached. 
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His modesty was but a phase of that honesty which was his trans- 
cendent quality. He was not only honest in ordinary dealings, but he 
was honest with himself, and honest in his attitude towards the scien- 
tific problems which engrossed his attention. It is this phase of his 
character which I commend especially to those who are just entering 
upon a scientific career, for there is no other field in which open-minded 
honesty is more truly essential. 

May this beautiful gift assist in perpetuating the memory of our 
beloved friend and colleague, and may the example of his noble life 
inspire us, and those who follow us, 'to an honest search for truth! 


BY DR. A. O. THOMAS ON BEHALF OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF GEOLOGY 


Mr. President: 


Speaking on behalf of the department founded by Professor Calvin 
and as one of his pupils during the maturer years of his life, I may be 
pardoned for pointing out on this impressive occasion that the Geology 
Department of the University to-day has developed about the ideals of 
the noble man whose memory we are met to honor and whose portrait 
is before us. Indeed, his ideals have a profound influence like that of 
a guardian spirit over the department’s activities. ven new instructors 
who never knew Doctor Calvin confess to a feeling of some benign 
power that seems to pervade the very atmosphere of old Science Hall. 
Each member of the staff on occasion doubtless finds himself directed 
in his teaching methods and departmental policies by the wise standards 
set by our worthy predecessor. The years we are now passing through 
are the first stage, it seems to me, in the development of a wholesome 
tradition, and it is such inspiring traditions as Calvin’s ideals that go 
to make an institution great. 

In the Department of Geology to-day the courses offered are largely 
those developed by Professor Calvin. “Principles of Geology,” “Gen- 
eral Geology,” “Paleontology,” “Geology of Iowa” are given in much the 
way he organized them. That these fundamental courses were broadly 
planned is evidenced by their flexibility, for today with registration in 
the department quadrupled since 1911 they to a large degree adequately 
meet the growing demands. “Principles of Geology” and “General Geol- 
ogy” are courses designed by Calvin for the general student who then 
as now wants the viewpoint of geology without becoming technically 
trained. More and more these courses are looked upon as cultural 
courses and as sources of inspiration; this is as Calvin would have them. 
Witness some of his favorite themes: “The Great Life Story,” “The 
Glacial Story,” “The Face of Iowa,” “Geology and Revelation.” The 
substance of these sermons and their ‘spirit, in so far as we can transmit 
them, are being offered to ever increasing numbers of boys and girls 
of Iowa illustrated in great part by the very specimens he himself col- 
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lected and depicted by illustrations and lantern slides which he made 
with his own hands. Calvin’s collections from all parts of the state and 
country are the nuclei of present teaching and research materials. It 
is regrettable that his death cut short his mature plans of writing up 
and of describing many things he had to leave. 

It is only after we are separated by many decades from the work of 
illustrious men that we begin fully to appreciate the greatness and en- 
during qualities of their work. Less than a brief decade lies between 
us and him who laid so well the foundations of geology in Iowa. More 
and more clearly, however, is there dawning upon us not only the ex- 
tent to which we are indebted but also the extent to which students 
yet unborn will be indebted to Calvin’s broad conceptions and scholarly 
interpretations of the geology of the state. The impetus which his 
rugged honesty, sincerity, and high ideals have engendered will grow 
ever larger to the end that knowledge may abound and that the truth 
shall prevail. 


Owing to illness Professor Kay was unable to respond on be- 
half of the Geological Survey. Following the address of Pro- 
fessor Thomas, President Stephens, in a few words put the mo- 
tion that the Academy accept the portrait. This was carried 
and the president then introduced Curator Harlan of the His- 
torical Department, who accepted the portrait as follows: 


BY EDGAR R. HARLAN, CURATOR 
Mr. President: 


A function of the Historical Department of Iowa is to have at hand 
the facts and the materials which testify of the merits of Iowa men and 
events. Merit so proved, which remains permanently apparent through- 
out all time, is the object of all true effort of the scholarly and is the 
inspiration of all, unless of the selfish, of every calling. The selection 
and preservation of the proofs of merit and of attainment being of the 
duty of the office I for the time occupy, it has been a constant, deep, 
and firm satisfaction with which I have received the knowledge to-day 
and in other days of the great place arrived at by Samuel Calvin. The 
position led to by him, of the science, or branch of science, of which 
he was the chief Iowa ornament, as by your unanimous voice to-day I 


am advised, is a place respected through all the realm of scientific 
thought. 


Not many types of evidence bear more sure and satisfactory testi- 
mony to the character of a man than the well done portrait. Carlyle 
has taught us best of that. And this canvas done honestly, considered 
now by you finally, presented formally to your state, shall carry with 
it to the place of its perpetual deposit, the stamp of your approval and 


thereby the indisputable claim to value as a work of history that it is 
as a work of art. 


__ It is therefore with appropriate satisfaction I am permitted by author- 
ity of law to do a small part toward honoring the memory of Samuel 


Calvin by accepting this delineation of his form approved by you, as I 
do here now accept. 


eo 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE HISTORICAL 
DEPARTMENT OF IOWA 


An activity at the seat of government of each of the states of 
the Union, whose first function is the care of what are called 
historical materials, has become common thought. States, as 
Iowa, with a well established historical department at the 
seat of government, constantly respond to the other states which 
have like activities and wish interchange, and to states without 
such activities who must rely for historical aid and comfort on 
their more prudent neighbors and the nation. 

A tendency in Iowa to delegate to the Historical Departmen: 
additional responsibilities has led to one or more acts of each 
general assembly enlarging and expanding the institution. As 
in other phases of civic evolution our Code Commission is bring- 
ing up to date and into one bill that which, if it becomes law, 
will reveal more completely the statute foundation of our work. 

For the more ready apprehension of the relations of the Iowa 
State Library and the Historical Department of Iowa work and 
their superiors and workers, a graphic illustration accompanies 
this article. For a clearer understanding of the statutory rela- 
tions of the Historical Department of Iowa, the code revision 
bill prepared for the use of the Fortieth General Assembly is 
here appended: 

A BILL FOR 


An act to amend, revise, and codify sections two thousand seven hun- 
dred twenty-eight (2728) to two thousand seven hundred thirty-nine 
(2739), inclusive, two thousand seven hundred forty-six (2746), two 
thousand seven hundred forty-seven (2747), two thousand seven hun- 
dred forty-nine (2749) to two thousand seven hundred fifty-three 
(2753), inclusive, two thousand seven hundred fifyt-six (2756) to two 
thousand seven hundred sixty-four (2764), inclusive, two thousand 
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seven hundred sixty-seven (2767), and two thousand seven hundred 
sixty-eight (2768) of the compiled code of Iowa, and section two 
thousand seven hundred forty-eight (2748) of the supplement to said 
code, relating to education. 


That sections two thousand seven hundred twenty-eight (2728) to 
two thousand seven hundred thirty-eight (2738), two thousand seven 
hundred forty-six (2746), two thousand seven hundred forty-nine (2749), 
and two thousand seven hundred sixty-three (2763) of the compiled code 
of Iowa, and section two thousand seven hundred forty-eight (2748) of 
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the supplement to said code are amended, revised, and codified to read 
as follows: 
Section 1. Srare Lriprary. 

The state library shall consist of a law section, a legislative refer- 
ence section, a medical section, and a general section. 
Sec. 2. Hisroricar, Memorran, ano Arr Deparrxenv. 

The historical, memorial, and art department shall consist of the his- 
torical and art collections, materials gathered for historical research, 
the museum and the public archives. 

Sec. 3. Boarp ov Trusrers. 

The state library and the historical, memorial, and art department 
shall be under the control of a board of trustees consisting of the gov- 
ernor, who shall be president of the board, the judges of the supreme 
court, the secretary of state, and the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. , 

Sec. 4. Powers or Boarp—Rwutes, 

The board may make and enforce rules not in conflict with law for 
keeping the records and for the management and care of the property 
of the state library and the historical, memorial, and art department. 
It shall designate some officer, assistant, or employee to act as its sec- 
retary. 

Sec. 5. Powrrs or Boarp—Space 1n Hisrorrcat Bumprne. 

The board shall have control of the historical building and may as- 
sign space therein to be occupied by ‘the historical, memorial, and art 
department and each of the several sections of the state library, except 
the law and legislative reference sections. 

Sec. 6. Lisrartans—Curatror—Trerms—V acancies—Removat. 

The board shall appoint a state librarian, a law librarian, and a 
curator, whose regular terms of office shall be for six (6) years, and 
may remove any of them by a two-thirds (%) vote, and fill all vacan- 
cies by a majority vote of the board. 

Sec. 7. Duries or Srare Liprarian. 

The state librarian shall: 

1. Charge of library. Have general charge of the general and med- 
ical sections of the library, both of which shall always be available for 
free use by the public under proper rules. 

2. When library open. Give his personal attention to the sections of 
the library under his charge, and keep them open every day except Sun- 
days and legal holidays, during such hours as the board may direct. 

3. Catalogue—publication. Label and catalogue the books of said sec- 
tions, and prepare and publish such catalogues as the board may direct. 

4. Medical librarian. Appoint an expert librarian trained in medicine 
and surgery and in the languages in which medical and surgical litera- 
ture is most commonly written and. published, 

5. Report to governor. Report to the governor biennially, giving the 
history of said sections of the library for the preceding two (2) years. 
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6. Report of books taken out by members of legislature. Report to 
the governor, five (5) days before the adjournment of each session of 
the general assembly, the number of books taken out of the library by 
the members thereof, giving the names of all members that have any 
books at the date of such report, with the title and number of such 
book. 

7. Report to board. Report to the board semiannually, or oftener if 
required, all matters pertaining to the condition of the library. 

8. Other duties. Perform such other duties as may be imposed upon 
him by law or prescribed by the rules of the board. 

Sec. 8. Locarion or Mepicat Secrion 

The medical section shall be separately catalogued and shelved in 
suitable rooms in connection with the general section. No preference 
shall be given to any school of medicine, but all shall be treated alike; 
and books, periodicals, and pamphlets shall be secured for any and 
every legally recognized school without discrimination. 

Sec. 9. Locarton or Law Secrion. 

The law section shall be maintained in the capitol or elsewhere in 
rooms convenient to the supreme court. 
Sec. 10. Duties or Law Liprarian. 

The law librarian shall have charge of the law and legislative refer- 
ence sections of the state library, under the direction of the board, and 
shall have the same powers and duties in reference thereto that the 
state librarian has with reference to the general and medical sections 
of the library. 

Sec. 11. Taxine Ovr Books. 

Members of the general assembly and of congress, judges of the 
supreme, federal, district, superior, and municipal courts, state officers, 
and attorneys in attendance upon the supreme court, shall be permitted, 
under proper restrictions, penalties, and forfeitures, and upon execut- 
ing a receipt therefor, to take from the state library any books to be 
used in connection with their official business at the seat of govern- 


ment, save those which the trustees may determine ought not to be re- 
moved. 


No DiscrIMINATION. 


Sec. 12. Loanrine or Booxs. 

The state librarian with the approval of the board may loan from 
the general section to the Iowa library commission for reloaning to 
the libraries of the state, such books and pamphlets as in his judgment 
may be so loaned without impairing the usefulness of the general section. 
Sec. 13. Liasmrry ror Losr Booxs. 

Any person injuring, defacing, destroying, or losing a book shall 
pay to the librarian twice the value thereof; if it be one of a series, 
he shall be liable to pay the value of such series, and the librarian 
shall collect the same by suit if necessary, unless, within a reasonable 


time to be fixed by him, such person shall replace the book so injured 
or lost. 
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Sec. 14, Fryzs. 


All fines, penalties, and forfeitures imposed by the rules of the board 
for any violation of the same may be recovered in an action in the 
name of the state and applied to the use of the library, under the di- 
rection of the board. 

That sections two thousand seven hundred thirty-nine (2739), two 
thousand seven hundred forty-seven (2747), two thousand seven hun- 
dred fifty (2750) to two thousand seven hundred fifty-three (2753), 
inclusive, two thousand seven hundred fifty-six (2756) to two thousand 
seven hundred sixty-two (2762), inclusive, two thousand seven hundred 
sixty-four (2764), two thousand seven hundred sixty-seven (2767) and 
two thousand seven hundred sixty-egiht (2768) of the compiled code 
of Iowa are amended, revised and codified to read as follows: 

Sec. 15. Duries or Curaror. 

The curator shall: 

1. Custody of historical building: Under the direction of the board 
be custodian of the historical building and collections therein, and shall 
keep the rooms assigned to the department and the collections open for 
inspection by the public during such hours of each day as the board 
may direct, but the curator shall cause the same to be kept open on 
Sunday afternoons during the sessions of the general assembly. 

2. Custody, display, and publication of material belonging to depart- 
ment. Under the direction of the board, collect, preserve, organize, ar- 
range, and classify works of art, books, maps, charts, public documents, 
manuscripts, newspapers, and other objects and materials illustrative 
of the natural and political history of the territory and state and of the 
central west, and of ‘the traditions and history of the Indian tribes and 
prior occupants of the region, and publish such matter and display 
such material as may be of value and interest to the public. 

3. Collection of memorials and mementoes. With the approval of the 
board, collect memorials and mementoes of the pioneers of Iowa and 
the soldiers of all our wars, including portraits, specimens of arms, 
clothing, army letters, commissions of officers, and other military papers 
and documents. 

4, Ethnology and archaeology. Receive and arrange in cases, objects 
illustrative of the ethnology and prehistoric archaeology of this and 
surrounding states. 

5. Inventory of property of department. As soon as practicable, pre- 
pare a classified index and inventory of all the property belonging to 
the department or in its custody, and determine through the aid of 
experts the money value thereof, so far as practicable, and when done 
a summary of the same shall be included in his biennial report, and 
thereafter such reports shall set forth all additions thereto with their 
money value, if any, and give a list of items lost or dropped from the 
collections. His report shall also contain a separate statement of ma- 
terials obtained by gift and by purchase during each biennium. 
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6. Subscription for newspapers. Subscribe for and preserve files of 
at least two (2) newspapers of each county in the state containing the 
official publications, and cause the same to be bound at the end of each 
four-year period. 

7. Custodian of works of art. Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, be custodian of and care for and preserve the monuments, me- 
morials, and works of art on the grounds and in the buildings at the 
seat of government, and report from time to time to the proper officer 
or board the condition and his recommendations in respect thereto. 

8. Report to governor. Report to the governor biennially all collec- 
tions made and the progress and condition of the department under his 
charge, and such other matters as he may deem of value in maintaining 
and building up the department. 

9. Report to board. Report to the board semiannually or oftener as 
required, all matters pertaining to the condition of the department. 

10. Other duties. Perform such other duties as may be imposed upon 
him by law or prescribed by the rules of the board. 

Sec. 16. Curaror Aurnorizep ro Accerr Girrs. 

The curator is hereby authorized and empowered, as trustee for the 
state, to accept gifts of property, real, personal, or mixed, for the bene- 
fit or endowment of the historical, memorial, and art department, or 
for the commemoration of the lives of worthy citizens, or for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating records of historic events, or for scientific pur- 
poses. Any gift accepted shall be immediately reported to the board 
of ‘trustees; but any gift imposing unusual monitory obligations on the 
department shall be approved by the board before acceptance. 

Sec. 17. Invesrmentrs—Rvu tes. 

The curator and the board of trustees shall have authority and power 
to invest, in accordance with the provisions of the trust, any such gifts 
or endowments, and establish and enforce rules for the purpose of 
governing and maintaining such endowments or memorials, as may be 
created, or established under and pursuant to the preceding section. 
Sec, 18. Cusroptan or Arcuives—Arcuives Derinen. 

He shall be the trustee and custodian of the archives of Iowa, and 
of such county, and municipal archives as are voluntarily deposited. 
The term “archives” shall mean those manuscripts and materials orig- 
inating under or passing through the hands of public officials in the 
regular course and performance of their duties, over ten (10) years 
old, and not in current use; but the executive council shall have power 
and authority to order the transfer of such archives or any part there- 
of at any time prior to the expiration of the ten (10) years, or cause 
them to be retained in the respective offices beyond such limit if in its 
judgment the public interests or convenience shall require it. 

Sec, 19. Recorps Dexiveren, 


The several state, executive, and administrative departments, officers 
or offices, councils, boards, bureaus, and commissioners, are hereby au- 
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thorized and directed to transfer and deliver to the historical, memorial, 
and art department such of the public archives as are designated in the 
preceding section, except such as in the judgment of the executive council 
should be retained longer in the respective offices, and the curator is 
authorized to receive the same. 
Sec. 20. Removar or Oricinat. 

After any public archives have been received into the division of 
public archives by the curator, they shall not be removed from his cus- 
tody without his consent, except in obedience to a subpoena of a court 
of record or a written order of the officer from whose office they were 
received. 

Sec. 21. Cerrtirien Copres—F ers, 

Upon request of any person, the curator shall make a certified copy 
of any document contained in said archives, and when such copy is 
properly authenticated by him it shall have the same legal effect as 
though certified by the officer from whose office it was obtained or by 
the secretary of state. Said curator shall charge and collect for such 
copies the fees allowed by law to the secretary of state for such certi- 
fied copies, and all such fees shall be turned into the state treasury. 
Sec. 22. Bonns. 

Bonds of the state librarian, the law librarian, and the curator shall 
be approved by the board. 

Sec. 23. APPROPRIATIONS. 

There is hereby appropriated, annually from any money in the state 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the use of the state library, 
and the historical, memorial, and art department, as follows: 

1. Two thousand dollars ($2,000.00) for the purchase of books and 
- periodicals and for other uses deemed necessary to the upbuilding of 
the medical section, and for the purchase and transmission of material 
and information to the physicians and surgeons of the state. 

2. Six thousand dollars ($6,000.00) for the use of the law section and 
the legislative reference bureau. 

3. Six thousand dollars ($6,000.00) for the use of the general section. 

4. Six thousand dollars ($6,000.00) for the use of the historical, me- 
morial, and art department. 


THE FIRST OF IOWA CONSERVATIONISTS 


Theodore S. Parvin made a name in early Iowa that stands © 
out in every view the founders took for better things. He served 
in a score of public and fraternal offices, but at whatever job 
his service was never petty. His vision was clearer than that 
of any other public official of his time, and his visions often were 


_ registered in documents prepared in whole or in part by him, 
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issued with or without credit to him by chief executives and 
lesser functionaries. No one has tried to trace his every influ- 
ence. No one need be surprised in any field of worthy public 
endeavor to find his mark upon its earlier records. 

Mr. Parvin once served as register of the State Land Office. 
Reporting December 1, 1857, on lands then owned by the state, 
he accounted for those at the seat of government. It is in this 
connection as set out herewith that he wrote of sparing the trees 
—the earliest conservation utterance we have encountered of an 
Iowa public man. 


FROM A REPORT OF THE REGISTER OF THE STATE LAND 
OFFICE, DECEMBER 1, 1857 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


The General Assembly by an act, entitled “An Act to relocate the 
Seat of Government,” approved January 25th, 1855, among other pro- 
visions made it the duty of the Commissioners to relocate the Seat of 
Government of the State, “to obtain as much land as is necessary for 
the Capitol Buildings, and also any and all grants and donations of 
land and town lots, within their power, to the State.” 

The Commissioners relocated the Seat of Government in this City, 
(Des Moines) and in accordance with the provisions of the act afore- 
said, “obtained donations of lands and lots,” and took “proper convey- 
ances” to the State, of the following lands and town lots, viz.: 

CAPITOL SQUARE 

Bounded and described, “Commencing at a point, No. sixty-eight 
degrees EK. two chains and eighty-six and one half links from the centre, 
corner of section three, 'T. seventy-eight N. of R. twenty-four W. of 
the fifth principal meridian; thence N. seventy-four degrees thirty sec- 
onds K. six hundred and forty feet to a stone at the N. E. corner of 
Capitol Square, of the State of Iowa; thence §, fifteen degrees thirty 
seconds I, six hundred and eighty-two feet to a stone, at the S. E. 
corner of said Square; thence S. seventy-four degrees thirty minutes 
W. six hundred and forty feet, to a stone at the S. W. corner of said 
Square; thence N. fifteen degrees thirty minutes W. six hundred and 
cighty-two feet, to a stone at the N.W. corner of said Square, or place 
of beginning—containing ten acres and two hundredths of an acre, 
more or less.” Conveyed by William A. Scott and Harrison Lyon, to 
the State of Iowa, April 28th, 1856, and Recorded in Book L, page 
eighty-six of the Polk County Records. 

The second tract is conveyed by Thos. R. Brooks and Wilson A. 


Scott, on the 29th day of April, 1856, and recorded in the same Book, — 


page eighty-seven, described as follows, viz.: 
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“Commencing at a point, S. thirty-two degrees thirty minutes W. 
one and sixty-five hundredths chains from the N.W. corner of the S.W. 
quarter of section two T. seventy-eight N. of R. twenty-four W.; 
thence N. seventy-four degrees thirty seconds E. six hundred and eighty 
feet to a stone; thence S. fifteen degrees thirty seconds E. three hun- 
dred and sixty feet to a stone; thence S. seventy-four degrees thirty 
seconds W. six hundred and eighty feet to a stone; thence N. fifteen 
degrees thirty seconds W. three hundred and sixty feet to the place of 
beginning—containing five and sixty-one hundredths acres, more or less.” 

Besides these two conveyances, J. A. Williamson and T. A, Walker, 
executed a Bond on the same day conditioned to convey to the State, 
two acres and nineteen hundredths, described as follows: “Beginning 
at a point N. eighteen degrees thirty-seven seconds E. ‘from the N. E. 
corner of Capitol Square, distant one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
four feet; thence N. fifteen degrees W. three hundred and eighteen 
feet; thence N. seventy-five degrees E. three hundred feet; thence S. 
fifteen degrees E. three hundred and eighteen feet; thence S. seventy- 
five degrees W. three hundred feet to the place of beginning—two and 
nineteen hundredths acres.” This Bond is not recorded, but filed in 
the Secretary’s office. 

All of said Lands and Town Lots are situated in the City of Des 
Moines, upon beautiful wooded eminences, and the policy of the State 
should be to “spare the trees,” protect and improve the grounds by a 
good, substantial fence, and otherwise, and guard against that vandal- 
ism which pervades so generally in this State to destroy, that the suc- 
ceeding generation may have something to do in repairing their rav- 
ages. Better, far better, at less labor and expense, preserve the beau- 
tiful groves of native growth, than in after years expend greater sums 


to replace them. 3 
T. S. PARVIN, Register. 


CURATOR OF. HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT AS TRUSTEE OF 
SPIRIT LAKE MASSACRE MEMORIAL AND GROUNDS 


Mr. E. R. Harlan, Curator, 
Historical Department. 
Dear Mr. Harlan: 

The Executive Council at a meeting held August 10, 1921, adopted a 
resolution as follows: 

Whereas, Chapter 333, Acts of the Thirty-seventh General Assembly 
provides for the custody of historic grounds by the office of the Curator 
of the Historical Department, and 

Whereas, The Spirit Lake Massacre Monument and Grounds, until 
the recent death of Abbie Gardner Sharp were by courtesy maintained 
by Mrs. Sharp and are now without direct custody and oversight, and 

Whereas, Among other things, it is necessary that the grounds be 
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kept in a sightly condition and that the bronze tablets, through the 
ignorance of someone, have been coated with a preparation of black 
paint which should be skillfully removed and the monument and grounds 
hereafter maintained perpetually in a way appropriate to the spirit 
in which they were provided and dedicated; therefore 

Resolved, That the Curator of the Historical Department be and he 
hereby is, subject to proper provisions approved in writing by the 
Board of Trustees of the Historical Department of Iowa, directed to 
assume and continue control and responsibility as Trustee of the State 
of Iowa for said monument and grounds. 

The above resolution was unanimously adopted by the Council. 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


GEORGIA AND IOWA MARRIAGES, 1864 


World annals teem with instances of attachments of the sons 
and daughters of victors with sons and daughters of vanquished. 
Iowa and Georgia had their examples as evidenced in the mar- 
riage records of Clarke County, Iowa, by the returns following: 


FIRST RECORD BOOK OF MARRIAGES OF CLARKE COUNTY, 
IOWA 
Office Provost Marshall 
Rome Georgia, 15th Aug. 1864. 
To Any Chaplain in the 
Armies of the United States. GRESZ as 
By virtue of Authority in me vested, I hereby authorize you to unite 
in the Holy Bands of Wedlock, Pvt John Reynolds, 39th Inf Iowa 
Vol.,& Miss Elizabeth Wallace, of Floyd Co. Ga. 
By Order of 
Brig Gen Wm. Vancleave 
Josiah Rollins 
Capt. & Prvt Marshal 


Floyd County, Ga., 17th Aug 1864 
By virtue of authority in me vested, Mr John Reynolds, Member of 
Company D 39th Iowa Infantry Vol & Miss Elizabeth Wallace of 
Floyd County Georgia, have this day been united in the Holy Bands 
of Wedlock, 
Eld. A. H. Chase 
We the undersigned members of Company D 39th Iowa Infty Vol 
hereunto subscribe our names as witnesses to the above, 
A. E. Chase 
William L. Chaney 
John C. Johnson 


ee 
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Office Provost Marshal 
Rome Georgia, 29th Sept. 1864. 
To Any Provost Marshal, 
Chaplain in U.S. Army, 
Or Regularly Ordained 
Minister of the Gospel. 
You are hereby authorized to unite in the Holy Bands of Wedlock, 


Pvt., Samuel S. Mackey, 39th Iowa Infty., and Miss Mary Gaddis of 
Georgia. 


[ee a. 


By Order of 
Brig Gen. Vancleave 
Josiah Rollins, Jr. 
Capt. & Prvt Marshall 
Floyd Co., Ga. 29th Sept 1864 
This is to certify that I have this day united in the Holy Bonds of 
Matrimony, Priv., Samuel S. Mackey of Co D, 39th Iowa Infty & Miss 
Mary Gaddis, of Georgie by virtue of authority in me vested. 
Eld. A. H. Chase 
A. E. Chase. Serg Co D 39th Ia. 
WITNESSES JL. D. Bennett, Capt Co D 39th Iowa V.I. 
Casper Carter, 2nd Lieut Co D 39th Iowa. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
CONSERVATION 
July 14, 1922 


This meeting was held at Boone and D. C. Chase, Jr., J. D. Wardle, 
Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Van Meter appeared before the Board in the 
interests of the Iowa Traction Company of Cedar Rapids and pre- 
sented their plan and petition to construct a dam on the Des Moines 
River some three miles below the Ledges State Park, which would 
flood some 150 acres of said park. The Board accompanied these gen- 
tlemen to the park to view the land proposed to be submerged. 

Motions—The following motions passed: That the Traction Com- 
pany be requested to provide the Board with copies of the proceed- 
ings on their application in District Court of Boone County, with eight 
copies of maps showing the present condition of the river with low 
and high water contours, and showing the conditions proposed, and 
that marks upon the ground showing the contour lines drawn upon 
the maps be placed at conspicuous places around the proposed lake 
and that the Board then call in representatives of the Landscape En- 
gineering Department at Ames and any other experts the Board may 
desire to advise with; that Mr. Henning be authorized to employ Mr. 
Hoffman with his team at seventy-five cents an hour to improve the 
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crossings in Pease Creek, Ledges Park; that Senator Haskell be au- 
thorized to secure tools, piping, ete., of the State Highway Commis- 
sion, if possible, for use in the state parks; that the Board approve 
the direction given by Dr. Pammel and Senator Haskell to the cus- 
todian of Pilot Knob Park that he provide comfort structures at not 
to exceed $50.00 each, and that the same order apply to other state 
parks where any one of the members of the Board finds needs unpro- 
vided for; that the secretary be authorized to arrange and have made 
an official badge and furnish one to each of the custodians; that O. G. 
Rislow be authorized to survey the boundary lines of Pilot Knob Park 
and the road into the park at a cost not to exceed $120.00, the state to 
pay for the corner stones; that the custodians be allowed to purchase 
materials and make necessary guideboards and signs in the parks; 
that the Board ask the boards of supervisors of Hancock and Winne- 
bago counties to improve the road known as the county line road lead- 
ing to Pilot Knob Park and make it part of the county road system; 
that the Board request the county supervisors of Delaware County to 
improve the road leading into the north part of Backbone Park; that 
Hon. A. L. Ames be appointed honorary custodian of Theodore F. 
Clark Park; that Senator Haskell and Mr. Harlan be asked to visit 
Theodore F. Clark Park and that they be given power to act with 
regard to locating and providing a well and to direct other necessary 
matters in the park; that Dr. Pammel be authorized to proceed in the 
settlement of the question of title and possession of lands between the 
Wilson Highway and Little Wall Lake, Hamilton County, together 
with all meandered lands about the lake; that Senator Haskell and 
Mr. Harlan be requested to visit Jones County Park to examine into 
the matter of acquiring an additional adjacent tract; that the custodian 
at Fort Atkinson Park be asked to furnish the Board with a plan of 
the old Block House they want to rehabilitate; that Senator Haskell 
and Mr. Harlan be requested to visit Morehead Caves Park, appoint 
a custodian and report to the Board. 

Miscellaneous.—A. M. Thurtle of Valley Junction appeared before 
the Board and made a verbal proposition for the state to take over 
the so-called Dexfield Park, 


July 21, 1922 

Reports of Committees.—Mr. Harlan reported on behalf of the com- 
mittee to visit certain parks that they visited Jones County Park and 
they recommend to ‘the Executive Council that they acquire three areas 
adjacent to the park, one of 161% acres at $150 an acre, one of 12%, 
acres at $125 an acre, and one of 20 acres at $125 an acre, that the 
local committee be asked to investigate the gravel deposit on ‘these 
areas and ascertain if sale cannot be made of much of it to county 
and municipal authorities, and the report was adopted; Mr. Harlan 
reported that those locally in charge in exploring a cave in Jones 
County Park dug up some 5,000 fragments of skeletons of human, bird, 
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and animal origin, together with numerous bits of pottery and a few 
stone implements, and the committee requested those locally in charge 
to make no further excavations for the present; Mr. Harlan reported 
that he visited Morehead Caves and that W. H. Morehead, the original 
owner of the ground, is in charge and Mr. Harlan recommends that 
he be retained for the present; the committee on improvements at 
Pilot Knob Park, Dr. Pammel and Senator Haskell, reports the need 
of a well and recommends that M. M. Thompson be authorized to con- 
tract for sinking a well according to certain specifications and not to 
exceed $450, and the report was adopted; Mr. Harlan as committee 
on dedications reported that great interest was being manifested in the 
different localities, that at Boone the people do not want to put much 
expense in the enterprise, that at Farmington they want their dedica- 
tion to be within the time of the best blooming season of the lilies, per- 
haps in August; Mr. Harlan reported that the original offer of the 
citizens of Mount Pleasant to share the expense of the establishment 
of the Oakland Mills Park to the extent of contributing $4,000, never 
having been complied with as shown by State Accountant Paul, he 
recommended that dedication of that park be deferred until the local 
parties comply with the recommendation of the state accountant, and 
the report was adopted; Senator Haskell and Dr. Pammel, the com- 
mittee on tools, reported that Chief Engineer F. S. White of the High- 
way Commission has proffered the Board for use in the parks such 
shovels, picks, mauls, axes, saws, etc., upon requisition of the Board, 
as they may have available, the sole condition being that the Board pay 
transportation charges, and the committee recommend that the secre- 
tary notify the park custodians that they may make requisition to the 
secretary for such tools, that if the requisition is approved by the Board 
that it be forwarded to the Highway Commission, that when the cus- 
todian receives said tools he report the same to the secretary, that the 
custodians be required to mark each tool so it can be identified as state 
property, ete., and the report was adopted. 

Motions—-The following motions were adopted: That the park cus- 
todians be instructed to accept no property in the way of museums 
without first referring the matter to the Board and receiving specific 
consent and instructions, and that Mr. Harlan be made the committee 
on the subject with power to act until further record; that the Execu- 
tive Council be requested to complete the acquisition of a certain area 
on the shore of Lost Island Lake; that the secretary be directed to 
request the Highway Commission that wherever they alter or establish 
a highway so as to touch the meandered land of lakes or streams, that 
they call the Board into conference for the purpose of. consulting as 
to whether so locating the road would effect the advantage of the land 
should it be changed to a state park; that the secretary be directed to 
ask the Attorney-General’s opinion on whether trees in highways are 
under control of the public or the owners of the adjacent lands to such 
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an extent that they can prevent mutilation, has the land owner a right 
to plant trees within the highway, and what, if any, legal way is there 
to protect from vandalism trees along a public highway, and that when 
the opinion is received the Board co-operate with the Highway Com- 
mission in a campaign to beautify the permanent highways of the state; 
that the standing committee on custodians be directed to appoint an 
honorary custodian for Lepley Park; that Dr. Pammel be appointed to 
ascertain the cost of building a dam at the mouth of ————— Creek 
in Dolliver Memorial Park to provide a pool for wading; that Dr. 
Pammel and Mrs. MecNider be appointed a committee to determine 
the design of identification labels for trees in the state parks; that the 
sanction of the Board be granted to certain parties at Fonda to put in 
a dam at the outlet of Lizzard Lake. 

Resolution.—The following resolution was adopted: That the Board 
request the parties responsible for the fires destroying trees and shrubs 
on the meandered land along the shores of Clear Lake to desist there- 
from. 

Miscellaneous-Mr. Morehouse appeared, asked for employment as 
engineer, and was told none were employed, and Dr. Pammel and 
Senator Haskell were appointed as a committee to report on the sub- 
ject of employing engineers; J. P. Mullen of Fonda was present and 
asked that the Board complete the proposed park project at Sunk 
Grove Lake, Pocahontas County, and was assured it would be done; 
Dr. Pammel filed reports on Savin, near Rockford, and on Pine Hol- 
low; Mrs. McNider reported a suitable park area near Nora Springs 
and she was requested to communicate further with interested parties; 
matters relating to Clea Lake were referred to Mrs. MeNider. 


Why Butter Is Dear.—Is the following, from the New York 
Tribune, true or fabulous? 

“There was a fine pasture all over the country last year, and 
the price of butter ought to be down to a shilling a pound. Why 
isn't it? Beeause the women and girls don’t know how to make 
it. For twenty years past, the girls’ butter-making education 
has been sadly neglected. They ean play the piano, but cannot 
churn; can dance, but cannot skim milk; can talk a little French, 
but don’t know how to work out buttermilk. The women who 
made the butter in Westchester, Dutchess and Orange counties 
twenty years ago, are passing away, and there are none to take 
their places. That’s why butter is high.”—Iowa Farmer and 


Horticulturist, May, 1856. (In the newspaper collection of the 
Historical Department of Iowa.) : 


— 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


W. J. Moir was born in Scotland, October 19, 1824, and died at El- 
dora, Iowa, October 14, 1918. He migrated with his parents to Canada 
in 1836 and came to the United States in 1843. He attended Derby 
Academy in Vermont for a time. He was naturalized at Plymouth, 
Indiana, in 1854 and then entered on the study of law. In 1856 he 
came to Eldora, Iowa, where he lived until his death. For years he 
was a law partner of John Porter, who became circuit judge. In 1861 
he was elected representative and was re-elected two years later, 
serving in the Ninth and Tenth general assemblies. Among the bills 
he introduced was one penalizing those who should set out prairie or 
timber fires, and allow them to get beyond their control, which be- 
came a law. When the General Assembly provided for the establish- 
ment of the Iowa Reform School, it selected Mr. Moir as one of the 
trustees and he assisted in starting the institution, according to the 
direction of the General Assembly, on the property of ‘“White’s Iowa 
Manual Labor Institute,” located in the northwest part of Lee County, 
six miles south of Salem. As a trustee he also assisted in selecting the 
permanent location of the school at Eldora in 1872. With the excep- 
tion of about three years he acted as a trustee of the institution from 
1868 to 1898, and was its treasurer from 1878 to 1898, when it came 
under the direction of the Board of Control. Pe also served as mayor 
of Eldora, as a member of the board of supervisors of Hardin County, 
and as president of Hardin County Agricultural Society. For half a 
century he was treasurer of the Odd Fellows’ iodge of Eldora. 


Wirs11am Savace Prirrs was born in Orleans County, New York, Au- 
gust 18, 1830, and died in Brooklyn, New York, September 26, 1918. 
Burial was at Fredericksburg, Iowa. He attended common school and 
at an early age began the study of music. He removed to Wisconsin 
in 1849 and in 1852 commenced teaching music at Union, Wisconsin. 
He followed that vocation several years, teaching singing schools and 
brass bands, and composing much of the music for the bands. He came 
to Fredericksburg, Iowa, in 1862, and not long thereafter entered Rush 
Medical College, Chicago. It was while there that having the need of 
more money to keep up his college expenses he offered to the music 
publisher, H. M. Higgins, a few songs he had written some years be- 
fore. From among them Mr. Higgins selected “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale,’ giving him twenty-five dollars for it. This song 
relates to a little brown church at the old town of Bradford, near 
Nashua. The song became immensely popular and has become known 
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all over the world. Mr. Pitts was graduated from Rush Medical Col- 
lege in 1868. From then until 1906 he practiced medicine at Fredericks- 
burg. He was thoroughly identified with the community as town and 
country doctor, leader of the church choir, treasurer of the school board 
for twenty-five years, and mayor of Fredericksburg for seven years. 
In 1996 he removed to Clarion and in 1909 to Brooklyn, New York, 
spending his last days there with a son. 


Grorcr Rix Srruste was born in Sussex County, New Jersey, July 25, 
1836, and died at Toledo, Iowa, December 15, 1918. When he was a 
child his parents removed to Virginia, and later to Ohio, and in 1856 
they came to Toledo, Iowa. Here he a little later began the study of 
- law and in 1860 was admitted to the bar and began practice. From 
1860 to 1864 he had as partner Albert Stoddard. After that he had 
at different times partnerships with Isaac N. Allen, who was attorney- 
general of Iowa in 1865, C. B. Bradshaw, C. N. Goodrich, and L. G. 
Kinney. Then in 1881 the firm became Struble & Stiger, which con- 
tinued until within a few years of his death. In 1870 Governor Mer- 
rill appointed him circuit judge and he served two years. In 1879 he 
was elected representative and was re-elected two years later, serving 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth general assemblies, being speaker in 
the Nineteenth, elected after a notable contest. In 1890 he was the 
Republican candidate for Congress in the Fifth District, but went down 
to defeat in the landslide. In 1896 he was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention at St. Louis that nominated McKinley. 


Epcar Evcenr Macx-was born at Leicester, Vermont, June 14, 1850, 
and was killed in an automobile accident at Addison, Pennsylvania, 
July 30, 1918. Burial was at Storm Lake, Iowa. In 1861 he was 
brought by his parents in their removal to Lake County, Mlinois, in 
1863 to Alden, Iowa, and in 1870 to Buena Vista County, where the 
father homesteaded land. In 1874 the young man was elected county 
clerk and by reason of re-elections he served in that capacity fourteen 
years. When he was first elected the county seat was at Sioux Rapids, 
but in 1874 it was removed to Storm Lake. On retiring from the office 
of county clerk he entered real estate business. In 1890 he fermed a 
partnership with James De Land in the law, abstract, and loan busi- 
ness which continued to 1907 when he formed a partnership with his 
son, Guy EK. Mack. In 1889 he was elected senator and served in the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth general assemblies. He was chairman 
of the Republican State Central Committee in 1890 and 1891. 

Roperick A. Smrru was born in Wyoming County, New York, Octo- 
ber 12, 1829, and died at Okoboji, Iowa, September 18, 1918. He came 
into Iowa in 1856, stopping at Fort Dodge. In 1857 he joined the re- 
lief expedition to Spirit Lake, called there because of the massacre by 
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Sioux Indians. Thereafter he made his home at the junction of the 
Okoboji lakes. He was elected county clerk and justice of the peace 
on the organization of Dickinson County in 1858. He later held various 
positions of trust. In 1868 he represented Clay, Dickinson, Emmet and 
Palo Alto counties as representative in the Twelfth General Assembly. 
He was a delegate from Iowa to the Republican National Convention 
in 1868 that nominated General Grant for president. In 1875 in the 
Republican State Convention he had substantial support as a candidate 
for lieutenant-governor. In 1894 he was appointed by Governor Jack- 
son as a member of the commission to erect a monument commemora- 
tive of the sacrifices in the Spirit Lake massacre. In 1902 he issued a 
history of Dickinson County, which is a valuable contribution to early 
history in that part of the state. 


Josep Henry Sweney was born in Warren County, Pennsylvania, 
October 2, 1845, and died at Hampton, Virginia, November 11, 1918. 
Interment was at Osage, Iowa. He came with his parents to Mitchell 
County, Iowa, in 1855. Here he attended public school and remained on 
the farm with his parents until 1862, when he enlisted in Company K, 
Twenty-seventh Iowa Infantry, and remained in the service until Au- 
gust, 1865. He was engaged in the banking business at Osage for 
several years. In 1880 he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the 
Sixth Regiment, Iowa National Guard, and later was made brigadier- 
general and inspector-general for the state. In 1881 he was graduated 
from the Law Department of the State University of Iowa, and for 
many years thereafter successfully practiced law at Osage. He retired 
in 1910 because of poor health. In 1883 he was elected senator and 
was re-elected in 1887, serving in the Twentieth, Twenty-first ,and Twen- 
ty-second general assemblies. He was president pro tem of the Senate 
in the Twenty-second. In 1888 he was elected to Congress and served 
in the Fifty-first Congress. He was a Republican in politics. 


James Mercer was born at Gault, Ontario, Canada, April 26, 1847, 
and died at his home near Fonda, Iowa, July 21, 1918. He came with 
his parents to Cascade, Dubuque County, in 1855. He attended public 
schools and academy. In October, 1864, he became a member of Com- 
pany M, Sixth Iowa Cavalry. In 1875 he removed to a farm in Cedar 
Township, Pocahontas County. He was a member of the county board 
of supervisors from 1883 to 1886, and in 1889 was elected representa- 
tive from the Clay-Pocahontas district, serving in the Twenty-third 
General Assembly. He was again elected representative from Poca- 
hontas County in 1906 and served in the Thirty-second General Assem- 
bly. In 1890 he helped organize the Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Pocahontas County and was connected with it until the time 


of his death. 
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Guman Louis Jounson was born in St. Lawrence County, New 
York, June 21, 1846, and died at Maquoketa, Iowa, August 14, 1918. 
When a boy he attended common school. When sixteen years old he 
enlisted in the Union Army and was assigned to the One hundred and 
forty-second New York Infantry. He served for a time as first lieu- 
tenant on the staff of General N. M. Curtis. In February, 1864, he 
received a gunshot wound which necessitated the amputation of his 
right arm. Upon returning from the war he entered Governeur Semi- 
nary in St. Lawrence County, and was graduated therefrom in 1871. 
He was admitted to the bar in New York in June, 1871, came to Ma- 
quoketa and was admitted there in September of the same year. Asso- 
ciated with him at various times were Charles Rich, E. F. Richman, and 
F. D. Kelsey. He became quite successful as a lawyer. In 1881 he was 
elected representative and served in the Nineteenth General Assembly. 
In 1883 he was elected senator and served in the Twentieth and Twenty- 
first general assemblies. He was a Democrat in politics. 


Grorce H. Carr was born at Whitehill, New York, November 23, 
1852, and died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, December 5, 1918. In 
1855 he was brought by the family to Illinois where they settled on a 
farm. He attended common school, worked on the farm, attended acad- 
emy, taught school, attended Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, and was 
graduated from the Law Department of the State University of Iowa 
in 1877. He commenced the practice of law at Emmetsburg, Iowa, and 
became a member of the firm of Soper, Crawford & Carr. He served 
as a judge of the district court of the Fourteenth Judicial District 
from 1887 to 1894, having no opposition for his second term. He re- 
signed from the bench and formed a partnership with A. C. Parker of 
Spencer, and removed to Des Moines in 1895. ‘The firm soon obtained 
an extensive practice. In 1897 he was elected representative from Polk 
County and was re-elected two years later, serving in the Twenty- 
seventh and 'Twenty-eighth general assemblies. From 1908 until his 
death he was solicitor for Iowa of the Chicago & Great Western Rail- 
road Company. 


Lewis L. Taytor was born in Hart County, Kentucky, in 1838, and 
died at Centerville, Iowa, December 27, 1915. In 1849 he came with 
his parents to Appanoose County, Iowa, where he continued to reside 
until his death. He grew to manhood on his father’s farm, fitted him- 
self for the profession of teaching school and taught thirty terms. In 
1879 he was elected clerk of the district court of his county, and by re- 
elections held the office until 1888. He then became a bookkeeper and 
teller in the First National Bank of Centerville. In 1903 he was elected 
senator and was re-elected in 1908, serving in the Thirtieth, Thirty-first, 


Thirty-second, Thirty-second extra, Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth gen- 
eral assemblies. 
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G, Thirty-third Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 
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